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Make PHYSICS classes 
More Interesting —More Effective 
By using the 


KEYSTONE 
PHYSICS SLIDES and REVISED MANUAL 














Four Manuals in One 


*The Fundamentals of MACHINES 
*The Fundamentals of SOUND 

* The Fundamentals of LIGHT 

*The Fundamentals of ELECTRICITY 








To assist in the more effective illustration of 
problems and theory of Physics, Keystone View 
Company offers a visual presentation method 
employing carefully prepared slides and a com- 
pletely revised and enlarged manual—really four 
manuals in one. 

Through the use of this well-planned instruc- 
tion system, student attention is focused on the 
material presented in the slides; therefore a more 
complete understanding of the subject is acquired. 
Developed by war needs for faster, more effec- 
tive training of students in basic Physics, this 
improved method will prove invaluable for 
better teaching in peacetime. It should be in 
YOUR school. 


Write today for complete information. 
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Post War Implications for Education in the 


Audio-Visual Programs 
of Our Armed Services 


A notable article, finely emphasizing the tremendous values ot 
war-time procedures for visual teaching in the post-war period. 


PAUL WENDT, 
Director of Visual Education 
University of Minnesota 


URING the past three vears there has been a1 
unprecedented growth in the production and us« 
of audio-visual aids by the armed services. This 
development is great no matter by what dimensions it 
is measured; whether we consider the thousands of 
training films produced, the millions of feet of raw 
film consumed, the thousands of men engaged in_ the 
production of visual aids of all types and the higl 
quality of these visual aids, or the thousands of show 
ings of training films every day by the training officers 
using visual aids. Just the quantitative expanse of this 
development is hard to grasp from the mere figures. 
But audio-visual aids have been used intensively 
before although on a smaller scale. Is there anything 
really new in these programs of the armed services? 
\s the result of a recent tour of Army and Navy cen 
ters for the University of Minnesota, | am convinced 
that there is. In the planning and utilization of audio 


visual aids. as well as in the invention of new devices 


the armed services have made a unique contribution 


to audio-visual education in this country. 


(Left) 

A typical 
Navy 
Training 
Aid 





(Right) Training in tracer control 
of anti-aircraft gunnery with the 
new Mark I Trainer. 


Illustrated 
lecture in 
mess hall. 





Planning the Production of Visual Aids 

In the production of visual aids the basic person 
involved is the technician who has experience in work- 
ing in the medium. In motion pictures for example, 
this is the motion picture producer ; in charts, the artist. 
lt is axiomatic that someone with this type of experi- 
ence Is necessary in all productions. Next most im- 
portant is the subject matter specialist. Those of us 
who have had experience in producing teaching films 
know the great contribution that can be made by the 
subject matter specialist. Whenever a motion picture 
producer has had to outline the content of a teaching 
hlm by himself he has usually got into hot water. Asa 
result all intelligent production of visual aids today is 
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(U. S. Navy Official Phot 


(Left) A Seamanship Laboratory. (Right) Dummy flag hoist and mechanical code sender used in Communication class. 


done with the help of a subject matter specialist. In 
production of visual aids in the armed services this is 
the unbroken rule. Production always orginates from 
some branch of the service where instructors in their 
teaching have felt the definite need of a visual aid. 
Sometimes, as in the Navy, the branch requesting the 
visual aid supplies the subject matter specialist. Some- 
times he is selected from another source. But visual 
aids in the armed services are never made without him. 

In some production a still more enlightened step has 
been taken. An educator is assigned to the project to 
guide the producer’s presentation of the content along 
effective educational lines. This is a real innovation, 
especially in the making of educational films. The pre- 
vious rare occasions when educational principles have 
been used in making teaching films usually occurred 
when a teacher made a film himself. Then the obvious 
difficulty arose that while he knew more than com- 
mercial producers about teaching, the producer of 
school-made movies usually had to learn film production 
methods the hard way. By giving the producer-subject 
matter specialist-educator trio real recognition the 
armed services have made a valuable contribution to 
the effective planning of audio-visual aids. 

There are other interesting developments in the plan- 
ning of visual aids. For years there has been a school 
of thought opposed to the use of humor in teaching aids. 
In answer to this criticism some of the visual aids 
produced by the armed services make use of humor in 
a subtle and most effective way. Walt Disney’s or- 
ganization, after buckling down and learning how to 
make teaching films, has used its talent and experience 
to allow the natural humor in a teaching subject to 
appear in the teaching film. They have refuted the 
belief that sound pedagogical principles and motivating 
humor cannot be combined. However, this use of 
humor in both film and non-photographic visual aids 
has again aroused a controversy which is likely to re- 
main the inheritance of the post-war educator. 

The use of color, especially in the non-photographic 
training aids, has made a distinct contribution to the 
effectiveness of teaching. No one who has seen Army 
and Navy training charts has failed to be impressed 
with their use of color contrast as a teaching device. 


Color has also been used on models, mock-ups, and 
cutaways. The subtle and brilliant color designs used 
show that the armed services are employing here first 
rate artists with imagination and originality enough 


to design visual aids that will do the best teaching job 
in the shortest possible time. 


Utilization of Training Aids 

very visual educator has known for years that the 
most effective use of a visual aid requires intelligent 
preparation of the class before the aid is used and that 
an immediate follow up after the showing is essential. 
Yet there was a wide gap between our theory and ou 
practice. It remained for the armed services to put 
into practice on a nation-wide scale what we have always 
known to be the best methods of utilization. 
the many officers who take care of the mechanics of 


Besides 


ordering and providing audio-visual aids there have 
been hundreds of officers whose sole concern is the 
proper utilization of the training aids provided. Their 
duty is to put into practice those simple rules about the 
use of visual aids which comparatively few civilian 
teachers have observed. They have been assisted by 
specific visual aids made for the improvement of utili 
zation, such as the Army film, Military Training, and 
the Navy film, 7ips For Teachers. In these films mili- 
tary imstructors are specifically directed to make the 
utmost use of training aids and how to use them in 
telligently. 

A worthwhile contribution to better utilization 1s 
the integration of training films and training film strips 
on the same subject. Occasionally these have been 
used together before, but never to any degree approach 
ing the present extent. The armed services and the Office 
of Education have produced whole sets of films and 
film strips to be used together. In some cases the train- 
ing film can be used at the beginning of a unit to present 
an overview of the subject. The frames of the film 
strip are then projected and discussed in detail. These 
frames usually cover the important step of the process 
or operation and the bulk of the teaching is accom- 
plished during this showing. Finally the training film 
is shown again to tie the separate steps into a unified 


whole. 
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New Devices 


As in industry, the war has brought extra pressure 
to bear on the invention of new devices in the audio 
visual field in order to shorten the war by accelerating 
learning. We may list under this category the final 
development of voice reflectors (for training language 
groups), three dimensional projected slides, and a great 
variety of ingenious mechanical training aids such as 
gunnery trainers. Mention should also be made of the 
extensive and elaborate models devised by Norman 
Bel Geddes. 


Implications for Post-War Education 

Too many administrators are trying to dismiss. the 
achievements in audio-visual education by the armed 
forces with the answer, “Yes, but of course the Army 
and Navy have had the use of unlimited funds, and 
so their achievements do not apply to us poor edu 
cators.”” I cannot agree with this point of view. I am 
sure the armed services have made distinct contributions 
to audio-visual education which will have a real and 
dynamic effect upon post-war education 

In the first place we have had a demonstration that 
when generous funds are supplied for visual aids thei 
use increases almost by geometric progression. Some 
times in the past it has been impossible to prove that 
the use of visual aids would increase beyond direct 
proportion to the increase in the budget. Now we have 
had a demonstration on a grand scale that this is true 
Only a war could have provided the funds for such a 
complete demonstration. Certainly we won't have to 
argue that side of the case any more with budget 
directors. 

The Army and Navy programs have trained hun 
dreds of officers and civilians in the production of 
teaching films, projected photograpic aids, and non 
photographic aids. The Service men so trained are not 
all likely to step out of this profession after the war 
Certainly many commercial companies have definite 
plans now for the production of visual aids in peace 
times. It would be very surprising, for example, if 
the educational organization that Disney has built up 
should be completely disbanded after the armistice. As 


(Univer: «v of Minnesota photos) 


(Left) Teaching language with electrical voice reflectors. (Right) Taking a “shot” of an army instruction group. 


a result of all these rival companies, competition will be 
keener, more teaching aids will be produced, and the 
quality will probably be better than before the war. 

\fter the war we will know much more about the 
educational planning of visual aids than we did before. 
In the early days of making training films when edu- 
cational supervisors were assigned to production, many 
were amazed to find that there had been few applica- 
tions of principles of teaching methods or of educational 
psychology to the making of teaching films. They 
proceeded to make these applications. For instance, 
film producers, of course, have long known that a film 
usually starts with “an establishing” shot. But now 
we have a reason for this practice from the educator 
and recognize that it follows the educational principle 
of first presenting a subject as a whole before breaking 
it down into its parts. 

\ better example of the application uf educational 
psychology to the field is the use together of film strips 
and motion pictures on the same subject, each making 
its unique contribution to the teaching. The use of a 
film strip to teach detailed parts of a subject which has 
already been presented by a training film is nothing 
more or less than an example of the application to 
training aids of the principle of a differentiation in 
educational psychology. Thus the presentation of the 
whole is followed by differentiation of the parts of the 
problem. Then the following of this use of the film 
strip with a second showing of the training film illus- 
trates a clear case of integrating the parts into a unified 
whole again. From such widely-followed experiments 
we will have learned more about the planning of teach- 
ing aids after the war than ever before We will not 
have to cover this ground again. 

Nor should there be any question after the war but 
that there is a place in teaching aids for the skillful, 
imaginative, and the restrained use of humor. In the 
past we have had commercial teaching film producers 
who had vast experience in the use of humor but did 
not understand teaching. On the other hand we have 
had producers of teaching films who knew education 
and who understood the importance of motivation in 
teaching films but whose lack of experience in the use 
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of humor frightened them away from it. In the war 
program these two groups have been forced to work 
together even though they may have been at odds with 
each other. The progress they have made in discover- 
ing the proper subtle use of humor in teaching films 
will be an example to post-war producers. Similarly the 
use of color has become almost an essential to charts, 
graphs, and posters. Black and white materials are 
going to seem more and more out of date. Color has 
a true place as a motivating factor, and its ability to 
help in differentiation is unquestioned. 

The vast utilization program of the armed services 
will have many results. 
preparing to receive millions of soldiers returning to 
school. 


American colleges are now 


But these men have been trained intensively 
with audio-visual aids. They know their value in teach- 
ing. They are not likely to take kindly to the straight 
unmitigated lecture methods. Incidentally their mood 
is not going to be a submissive one; they are certain 
to be critical of poor teaching methods. Furthermore 
these same young men belong to a’ generation which 
before it went to war was taught in public schools to 
some extent by these same visual aids. The implica- 
tions of these facts to American colleges are important. 
After all, colleges are the last stronghold of verbalism. 
Granting that the lecture method will always have an 
important, unique place in instruction at the college 
level, American colleges and universities may be due 
for a rude shock if they do not learn now the lesson 
that the armed forces have taught us in the value of 
visual aids in accelerating and improving instruction. 

Other observers have already noticed that thousands 
of instructors in the armed services have been taught 
how to teach with visual aids. When these teachers 
return to civilian life they are bound to agitate em- 
phatically and constantly for larger budgets for visual 
aids in schools. They are likely to insist that visual 
aids are as much a part of instruction as text books 
which are now traditionally considered to be essential 
and entitled to a definite percentage of every school 
budget. The demands for funds for visual aids after 
the war in schools are going to be insistent and certain 
to result in more liberal appropriations. The Army and 
Navy have shown us how the use of visual aids can 
expand when money is provided for them. There will 
be a demand for administrators of audio-visual aids to 
handle the enlarged program. 


ven the new devices created by the war will change 
teaching methods. The Army has discovered the value 
of voice reflectors in teaching pronunciation of foreign 
languages. This was a natural concomitant of the Army 
emphasis on teaching a speaking and not a_ reading 
language. This is far removed from the traditional 
teaching of the grammar of a language first, a reading 
knowledge second, and finally, if ever, a speaking 
knowledge. 

In the teaching of language the armed services have 
also made liberal use of disc recordings and foreign 
feature films. At the University of Minnesota we have 
continual showings of feature films in German, Swedish. 
Finnish, and Japanese. These films together with the 
use of voice reflectors as practicing instruments has put 
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the teaching of languages on a dynamic basis. The war 
has seen the development of cellophane tape recordings 
which can record speech acceptably for eight hours con- 
tinuously at a very low cost. During the war these 
are used to record communications between planes and 
ground stations. After the war they may prove very 
valuable wherever the exact content of a long interview 
is important. Psychiatrists and school counselors may 
find the cellophane tape recording the answer to their 
problem of recording an hour long interview at little 
expense. 


Three dimensional slides using standard lanterns have 
been perfected during the war and have been seized by 
the Air Corps among others to teach map reading and 
aerial reconnaissance. The fact that these slides can be 
used in any standard projector eliminates once and for 
all one of the great handicaps for three dimensional pro- 
jected pictures. No longer do we need to buy expensiv 
dual projection equipment especially for this purpose 
\pparently no handicap will prevent the using of color 
in three dimensional slides to add still more to the re 
alistic effect. Of course, special viewing glasses must 
still be used and it is likely that they will always need 
to be used to reproduce the effect of binocular vision. 
In other words three dimensional projection has reached 
a new high plateau of perfection. The next most im 
portant step is for teachers to realize that they musi 
accept the students’ use of viewing glasses as naturally 
as the traditional pen and pencil. Once we do this 
the field of three dimensional projection will expand 
enormously. The perception of three dimensions is 
tremendously important to realism and accuracy in 
visual aids ;—far more important than the trivial handi- 
cap of viewing glasses. 

The audio-visual programs oi the armed services are 
therefore going to have a number of important effects 
on post-war civilian education. They are going to re 
turn thousands of teachers to public schools thoroughly 
trained in the use of visual aids. They have provided 
a demonstration of what visual aids can do when they 
are not hampered at every turn by lack of money, and 
this, together with the attitude of returning service men, 
is bound to bring pressure to bear for increased appro- 
priations for visual aids. They should greatly hasten 
the dav of the integrated use of moving and still pic 
tures on the same subject-matter. After the war there 
will be many new companies making visual aids, and 
competing for the school’s business. These aids will be 
planned according to the new methods discovered by the 
armed forces, based on good teaching methods and sound 
educational psychology. Even new devices will revo 
lutionize certain parts of our teaching methods. \We can 
expect the use of visual aids to penetrate our institutions 


of higher learning more and more. To handle these 


r 


coordinators of audio-visual programs to be accepted 


increased programs we can expect administrators « 


more naturally as part of our school administration. 
Following the war we can expect a great and intelli 
gent expansion of the use of audio-visual aids in educa 
tion. The adolescent days of audio-visual education 
are over and we can expect them to play a vital and 
mature role in American education in the future. 
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The School Made Film for Purposes 
of Supervision of Instruction 


Potentialities of the 
16mm motion picture 
camera for in-service 
training of teachers and 
supervisors. 


MENDEL SHERMAN, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Schools* 





Making primitive forms of pottery by the coil method (from a film on Primitive Man.) 


administrator 


BASK 


is to develo] 


concern ot the able school 


Ways of improving instruction 


within the school system. Various methods are 


in use already. Teachers take work during the summet 


Thev subscribe to and study educational journals The 
attend professional meetings. Yet all of these methods 


] 


do lack one essential factor, namely, they are removed 


basi need Is 


from the actual teaching situation. A 


some method closely connected to the t¢ iching pro 


\ technique that partially solves this problem 


CeSSES, 
In Cincinnati, for example, 


lL, , 
il pa 


is that of intervisitation. 


teachers may have two days each year, wit 


for visiting other classrooms to observe a unit of work 


This procedure 1S certainly one of the most valuable, 


1 


and vet it has some important short-comings that cat 


be remedied by use of the 16mm camera 


Teaching has changed in recent years from day to 


dav assignments to long range planning 


assigninents, 


and directed study procedures. Formerly a_ teacher 


could visit a class and ina relatively short time observe 
a unit of work which. on the whole, was of brief dura 
\lthough there are still short units 


tion. today, the 


trend is toward those which may last from six weeks 


to several months, even an entire half yeat Intervisita 


tion, valuable as it is, does not lend itself quite as 
profitably to this new type of planning which covers 
a much larger area than the old. 

The 
usually done at the conclusion of the unit when a resume 
of the the children \t this 


time committees describe the previous activities tl 


area is often so large that intervisitation 1s 


entire work is given by 


*Mr. Sherman is now with the Training Film Library 


Camp Parkeley, [Texas 


ney 


have experienced. ‘Their description is augmented by 


playlets and an exhibit of their handiwork as part of 

the resume. Actually, however, only the finished prod- 

uct is seen and the description of past processes must 

be in the form of a verbal rather than a visual presenta- 

tion. The this procedure may be 
1 


sulllmariZeq 


shortcomings of 
as follows: 
1. Not all the teachers can visit the resume of a unit 


t work at the appointed time. Other pressing mat- 


ters may interfere. Many teachers who desire to 


see and are in greatest need of seeing the resume, 
find it impossible to be present. Usually a small per- 


centage of teachers can attend . 


2. A resume shows a unit in its entirety only. While 
it is certainly desirable to see the “whole” the teacher 


often wishes to concentrate upon certain parts. This 
cannot be done however. She must take the whole 
scene enacted by the children. 

If visiting is done during the development of the 
unit one gets the opposite result. The part only is 
the Very often tlie ob- 
server might not appraise accurately the place of the 


observed and not whole. 


part in the whole picture. Both the whole and the 
parts should be seen in order to achieve interrela- 
the 


tion otf two. 


when 


/ 


}. /ntervisitation time 


teachers have finished their own on the same topic. 


presents a unit at a 
This situation exists because all schools study the 
same unit at approximately the same time. 

Thus a visiting teacher may become highly en- 
the resume of a unit but can do 
more 


thusiastic about 
little about it until the following year. <A 
desirable time for the presentation of such a resume 


would be immediately before, or a few weeks before 
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starting her own. Then the follow-up could be im- 
mediate instead of a year hence. 

4. An intervisitation presents the situation only once. 
The new teacher, especially, may desire several repe- 
titions. Even experienced teachers, when starting 
a new unit or observing one worked out by another 
teacher, may wish to have the situation or parts of 
it repeated. Intervisitation will not permit this. One 
cannot request the children to repeat the unit or parts 


of it. In this respect the situation is similar t 
listening to a radio broadcast in that there is mn 
repetition, no turning back for a review. A learn- 


ing situation, even for the expert teacher. contains 
numerous aspects. To expect mastery of these as- 
pects in one presentation is contrary to what we 
believe about the nature of learning. Very little 
of our knowledge is the result of one presentation 

An application of the principles mentioned up to this 
point is illustrated in the unit, “Play Through the Ages.”’ 
This project, developed by a teacher in an elementary 
school, was presented in resume at the conclusion of 
the unit to a group of teachers visiting the class on 
invitation by the director of upper elementary grades 
This final presentation was followed by much discussion. 
The teachers present were treated to an interesting 
teaching procedure. Many teachers of the school system, 
however, could not attend at the scheduled time and 
to those the opportunity was lost 

It is in such a situation that the 16mm camera can 
make its great contribution. It can record the unit for 
those teachers who were not present. Furthermore the 
film can be filed at the visual exchange of the school 
system and can be distributed to the teachers upon re- 
quest. Thus every teacher, not just a few, can see the 
complete presentation of the unit. Many teachers re- 
turning to their schools, after seeing ‘Play Through the 
Ages,” described it to their colleagues with the remark 
“you should have been there so you could have seen it 
yourself." A 16mm movie would enable the speaker to 
put such a statement in the present or future tense in- 
stead of the past. 

This unit contained many interesting processes during 
its development. That the teachers were keenly inter- 
ested in these activities was evidenced by the following 
discussion. The teacher in charge was called upon to 
describe the making of the stained-glass window, the 
costumes, the castle scene, the puppet show, the musical 
instruments, the obtaining and using of materials, and 
numerous other processes culminating in the finished 
product displayed before the teachers. 

Undoubtedly every teacher present would have liked 
to see these activities during their development even 
though the verbal descriptions were as complete as 
possible. By means of the 16mm camera every process 
described by the teacher in charge could be made visual. 
The film brings out, for example, the steps in making 
a stained glass window. These procedures would in- 
clude (a) the committee searching through reference 
books, (b) seeing several stained glass windows in the 
vicinity, (c) gathering the necessary materials, (d) out- 
lining the work, (e) drawing, painting and other salient 
steps in the rest of the preparation leading to the finished 
product. 

The movie would also include the approach to the 
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Some primitive musical instruments. 


unit, as well as the various processes 1n all other activi 
ties of the children. Besides the processes, there could 
be included a resume of the complete unit such as was 
presented to the teachers. Thus a teacher could isolate 
and concentrate upon certain parts and could also see 
the relation of the parts to the whole. “Play Through 
the Ages” could be seen as a complete unit. At its con 
clusion we could repeat the film and concentrate upon 
the puppet show. There is little danger that the im 
portance or purposes of the puppet show, for example, 
will be underestimated or overemphasized if the teacher 
has available the film of the entire unit, including the 
part played by the puppet show. 

\ teacher desiring a repetition of a unit will find a 
ready tool in such a movie. The teacher who re 
marked that she would like to see the unit again 
would appreciate the willingness of the movie film 
to accommodate such a request. The forming of 
committees and their activities in making reports, 
using references, making models, building castles 
and making stained glass windows can all be seen 
as many times as desired. And when the memory 
of any part of the unit grows dim it can quickly be 
recalled by a repetition of the film or any part thereof. 

Judging from the discussion and the interest dis- 
played at the resume, it was evident that there was 
much enthusiasm about the presentation. Many 
teachers looked back at their own units on the same 
topic and saw numerous ways in which they could 
have improved them. Some made written notes or 
tried to commit to memory ways for improvement 
next year when their class would again study “Play 
Through the Ages.” By next year, however, much 
will be forgotten since the situation has been pre- 
sented only once. The enthusiasm will undergo 
considerable change. Perhaps some aspects of the 
unit will take on more importance in the minds of 
the teacher than these aspects warrant. Unquestion- 
ably, a greater benefit could be derived from the 
presentation of the unit if it could be seen just before 
the teacher started her own work on the same topic. 
Here again the movie would be a valuable asset. No 
memory or written note could compare with an 
actual re-presentation of the unit. In fifteen minutes 
the teacher could review the entire project. If she 
was present at the resume, all the situation would be 
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vividly recalled and with it all the processes that 
occurred. Undoubtedly the enthusiasm she dis 
played ten or so months ago would also return. If 
she had not been present, she could still see what 
had been done ten months previously and could use 
this knowledge in planning her own work. 

Not only could the teacher view the film before 
starting her own unit but the flexibility of the me- 
dium would enable her to use it during the progress 
of the unit. Thus it could serve as_ preparation, 
guidance, correcting procedures or rechecking at the 
conclusion of the teacher’s own work along the 
same plan presented in the film. 

An added value of the film is its use in meeting 
individual needs among teachers. The supervisor 
can group teachers who might discuss problems 
peculiar to a small group. Teachers new to the 
school system, teachers in communities with special 
needs, beginning teachers and teachers with no 
training in the unit to be taught, are possibilities 
for various groups. In some cases it might be de 
sirable to show the film to a single teacher in order 
to meet her individual needs. 

Another feature of the film is its possibility for 
being kept up-to-date. The film can be revised 
Obsolete material can be deleted and replaced by 
newer activities or better approaches. 
film would not be permanent, its value could be 
prolonged by revision, a process easily carried out 
by refilming and splicing, 

secause of the apparent possibilities of the movie 
film in supervision of instruction the writer made a 
movie of a classrom unit with this purpose foremost 
in mind. It is true that such a film has its use for 
public relations and in value for the pupils as a 
result of the planning and writing of the scenario. 
Sut the primary purpose was to prepare a film for 
use by teachers and teachers-in-training for im 
provement of instruction. The pretentious title of 
the film is “The Sixth Grade of Central Fairmount 
School Presents Its Unit on Primitive Man.” Every 
one in the class presented written suggestions 
to the scenario committee who combined the sug 
gestions and presented them to the class. Much 
writing, rewriting and planning resulted in the 





Studying skin scraper, found in hills near Cincinnati. 


Although the 
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Drawings were made by pupils to illustrate reports. 


following captions which tell the story. Each cap- 

tion is followed by appropriate scenes. 

We Listened to the Story of the Cave Twins 

We Became Interested and Decided to Study about 
Primitive Man 

We Divided into Committees and Got to Work Making 
Murals 

And Hunting through Books for Materials for Our 

Reports 

[he Reports Were First Written in Pencil Then Read 
to a Committee Member to See if the Meaning 
Was Clear. 

[he Final Write-up in Ink and a Picture to Illustrate 
the Report. 

Committees Reporting to the Class—Homes, Food, 
Clothing 

Are There Any Questions or Suggestions? 

How We Built Our Cave 

Che Pottery Committee Reports 

How We Went to the Brickyard for Clay and Then 
Made Our Pottery 

The Painting Committee Reports 

Each Committee Tells about the Books They Used 

The Weaving Committee 

[he Inventions Committee Presents Its Idea of How 
Primitive Man Might Have Discovered Fire: 


Many years ago before history was written there 
were two boys, OG and UMPA. They lived in a 
cave. One night there was a storm and lightning 
struck a log in front of their cave. In the morn- 
ing OG stuck his head out of the cave and looked 
with amazement at the burning log. He was so 
frightened that he quickly ducked back into the 
cave. OG got back his courage and again looked 
out, calling UMPA. 

OG and UMPA carefully walked around the log 
until OG touched it and burned his fingers. Both 
boys ran back into the cave. When they came cut 
the fire had gone down and both boys were angry. 
They began to beat the log and rub it with sticks. 
They noticed that the rubbing made the log warmer 
so they continued until the dry log was again 
burning. They could feel the heat. OG suggested 
that UMPA get some meat on a stick and see 

(Concluded on page 165) 
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Storage Problems in 


Audio-Visual Aids 


GORDON C. GODBEY 


Lexington Signal Depot 
Lexington, Kentucky 


N THE gigantic work of training thousands of 
men for the all important job of winning this war. 
many situations have come up that were not covered 
by Army Regulations ; 
something that had not been used or even thought of 
before. When such a situation arises, there is only 
one thing to do—overcome it. 


that is, often the job called for 


Results, not excuses, 
count in the world conflict. 

Frequently small things affect the outcome of larger 
ones, not only in military life, but in the whole course 
of human affairs. 
lost, for want of a shoe the horse was lost ........ 
In such a situation, some blacksmith who made nails 


“For want of a nail the shoe was 


that did not lose out of horseshoes might have changed 
history. 

In getting the job done at the Lexington Signal 
Depot, the Training Division's Training 
Branch faced two small problems that have doubtless 
faced instructors in other institutions. Col. 
Watts, Commanding Officer of the Depot, and Major 
W. Gayle Starnes, Chief of Training, have given every 
encouragement to instructors and training officers to 
use audio-visual aids to the utmost. Providing those 
aids is the task of the Audio-Visual Aids 
within the Training Services Branch; accompanying 
that responsibility are the usual problems of mainte- 
nance, storage, etc. 

The seemingly simple problem of storage caused one 
of the first problems. As ever increasing numbers of 
film strips accumulated at the film library, space had to 
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Home-made rack for the storage of film strips. 





The Educational Screen 


A device, 
designed by 
the author, 
for holding 
40 x 60-inch 
charts used 
in Signal 
Corps 
classes. 





be provided for them—space in which they could be 
easily picked out from the numbers on top of the cans. 
At first, racks in drawers were used, but the round 
cans did not fit well in the partitioned space, and _be- 
came misplaced easily. The next storage space con- 
sisted of horizontal racks one-half inch wider than the 
cans. This was not satisfactory since cans rolled out 
unless the rack was full; in addition the lower racks 
were not visible unless one stooped to look into them. 

After a futile search through catalogs of commercial 
supply houses, it was decided to design racks to suit the 
need of the Section. Mr. J. 
signer of the Audio-Visual Aids Section, worked with 
There 


B. Conley, draftsman-de- 


the author until the holder shown was evolved. 
are several advantages to this type rack; each film is 
visible, any film can be easily located since the filing 
system is flexible (numerical only); the rack is light 
enough to be easily moved from place to place. This 
particular rack is thirty-six by thirty inches on the face 
with a fourteen by thirty-six inch base, holding 204 
films. The size could be altered to accommodate any 
number of films. 

Again, in the Depot schools where the operation, in 
stallation, and maintenance of Signal Corps equipment 
is taught, need was found for enlarged schematic dia 
grams. This language of symbols used by radio men is 
difficult to verbalize—difficult if not impossible. When 
a diagram must be memorized the student and instruc- 
tor at once fall back on the fundamental language 
pictures. 

Blow-ups of schematic diagrams were made on card 
board flats forty by sixty inches. These were just the 
lecture aids needed before classes of from fifteen to 
After however, the charts 
became dirty, bent, and generally abused. This was a 
result of the fact that ten to twenty charts forty inches 
by sixty inches take up a good deal of space when laid 


(Concluded on page 172) 


forty men. some weeks, 
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MOTION PICTURES— Part 56—Schools, churches and industries 


NOT FOR THEATRES 


were chief bones of contention in the first 
skirmishes of the talkie revolution. However. 


spoils did not necessarily go to the victor. 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


ERBERT Clarke Hoove1 
sat in the White House vas bv 


vho then 


nature and experience in favor of 
any development which would ultimately 
help to raise the level ol popular educa 
tion. He was satisfied of the sincerity and 


competence in this respect Harley 
Clarke. So, June 15, 1931, President 
Hoover authorized the issuance of a lettet 
by Walter H. Newton, his personal secre 
tary, to the Governor of each State, in 
viting cooperation in furthering the Clark 
plan. The letter was skillfully prepared 
possibly by Clarke himself 

According to the context it was “at thi 
intercession of the representative publi 
school authorities” that “Mr. Clarke of 
the Fox Film Company agreed t 
prepare” a number of educational films 


1 


for the purpose. But the “representa 


tive public school authorities” who might 
object to the implication, could read also 
concerning the plan that, “It is not pro 
posed that it shall lead to exclusive pri 
vileges for any particular film company 
either in the tests or in the subsequent 
preparation of films, if it should be found 
that a definite educational value can _ be 
introduced into the schools through the 
use of such films.” 

The plan itself was simply to hold, at 
Washington, D. C-, from July 6 to 10, 
1931, less than a month from the date of 
the letter to the Governors. a test of the 
effectiveness of educational films upon a 
class of representative grammar school 
hoys and girls. The youngsters were to 
he one boy and one girl from each State, 
to be selected by the given state superin 


} 


tendent of schools, the pall to be accom 


panied to and from the Capital by a1 
l expenses paid 


educational official and al 
While arrangements to respond to this 
offer were being made, the Fox Filn 


representatives in Washington requested 


and obtained the codperation of the U.S 
Bureau of Education in organizing a 
group from the National Education As 
sociation, George Washington University 
and the Washington city schools to form 
ulate the detailed plan and conduct the 
Members of the 


proposed experiment. 
committee thus chosen were: Bess Goody- 
koontz, assistant commissioner of educa- 
tion, U. S. Department of the Interior; 
Jessie La Salle, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Washington, D. C.: Elsie S. 
King, of the research division of the 
N.E.A.: Mina M. Langvick, senior special 
ist in elementary school curriculum, office 
of education, U. S.- Department of the 
Interior, and Dr. J. Orin Powers, asso 
ciate professor of education at Georg 
Washington University. 

All of the States, save the State of 
Washington, sent boys, girls and proper 


s ( selected 
test it of a number made availabl 
deration is ve although a 
hyect i nature 
luri g the event. The five pri 
, g pictul ( ‘Toads ane 
M ‘ Butter flr vith accompany 
b [1 \ Fisher of tl 
\n , \luseun f Natural Histo 
Glaci ind “Rivet 
11 recorded talks and demot 
lit eprate ( i 
1) Wa t od ( 
Phe mclusions we 
pictures are twice as eftecti 
mes, and that, after seeing tl 
e bo i Is kne t 





President Herbert Hoover felt that 
Harley Clarke’s plan to test Fox 
educational talkies merited author- 


ity and support of his high office. 


is wout che subjects as tl 
hefore The full report of the com 

mutter vas published and_ distributed 

gratis to educators generally, as legiti 


mate. further. wholesome publicity for tl 


ox non-theatrical program 


Che “Movietone School Series,” replac 
ng the “Fox Hour” designation, now 
vegan in earnest, with the hand of Harley 
Clarke much in evidence he depart- 

is conducted from the address of 
the Fox Studios, at Tenth Avenue and 
54th Street, New York City. Old friends 
became active Wallace Atwood made a 


teacher-training institu 
tions, entitled, “The Educational Valu 
Modern Films,” it ich he discussed 


summarized the 


two-reelet tor 


varying techniques and 
series For the series seventeen reels of 
pictures were 


his phvsical geography 


scored with lectures He also began a 


set on “Occupational Geography, or How 
Dr. Forest Ray Moulton 
reappeared, this time with pictures and 
lectures on “The Story of the Stars” and 
“The Moon and Its Phases.” 


Pe ple | AVE 


Influential newcomers to the Clarke 
fold were Dr. Clyde Fisher, who had been 
re-scoring British natural science reels 
tor Erpi, and who now did some of mucl 
the same sort for Fox Films, and Dr 
Henry Johnson, professor of history at 
Columbia University, whose _ patrioti 
films were the ones shown incidentally to 
the youngsters during the Washington 
experiment To make the “Movietone 
School Series” catalogue really impres- 
sive, there were available also prints of 
the new theatrical magazine reel, “The 
Magic Carpet of Movietone,” and the old 
non-theatrical Fox releases. 


General selection of subjects to be pro- 
duced by the Clarke department was a 
duty assigned to Dr. Ellis U. Graff, former 
Indianapolis superintendent of schools, 
president of the department of superin- 
tendence of the N.E.A. from 1919-1920 
and president of the National Textbook 
Company. An innovation of importance, 
showing that Clarke was not heedless of 
current trends, was the establishment of 
a Woman's Bureau of the educational de- 
partment, with Mrs. Grace Allen Bangs, 
in command. The regional addresses, for 
obtaining additional information about the 
work, were those of the offices of Clarke's 
General Theatres Equipment Corporation 
Chere inquiring educators could have, too, 
demonstrations of the new Acme sound- 
on-film projector. 

But further consequences of the talkie 
revolution, which had so coincidentally 
tossed this opportunity into the lap of 
Harley Clarke, gave him too little to im- 
prove it. The General Theatres Equip- 
ment Corporation was used as collateral 
in bank borrowings, and presently Clarke 
was superseded as president of Fox Films 


by a banker, and G.T.E. went into re- 
ceivership. His vast utility company 


holdings became unmanageable also, in 
circumstances involving the collapse of 
the financial empire of Samuel Insull, of 
Chicago, with whom he had been asso- 
ciated. It was said that Clarke was defi- 
nitely and completely ruined, that he had 
lost in all of this experience approxi- 
mately a hundred million dollars. No- 
body knows. But while Harley Clarke 
is Harley Clarke there is no telling 
whether he is finally stopped or not. 
See what a fire-bird he made from the 
ashes of an earlier film disaster. 

It seemed like an effort of Clarke to 
provide, in the midst of his overwhelming 
difficulties, for the security of a pet enter- 


, 
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prise, that, when the Movietone educa- 
tional project went under, there began a 
plan to salvage it. What was called the 
International Film Foundation was form- 
ed in New York City as “an independent 
non-profit organization for producing and 
distributing educational films.” It was 
asserted that it had no affiliation whatso- 
ever with any motion picture producer, 
save that it was an outgrowth, “in some 
measure,” of the Fox educational film 
department. Its first operations were to 
be financed by expected returns from a 
picture showing the aftermath of the 
Great War, assembled from Fox news- 
reel material. The picture was to be en- 
titled, “The Cry of the World.” Dr. 
Atwood was the elected president of the 
new Foundation. Clyde Fisher was repre- 
sented in it. Mrs. Bangs was its execu- 
tive head. But, then, like Little Eva, the 
venture just faded away. Mrs. Bangs 
became later the director of the Women’s 
Club Bureau of the New York Herald- 
Tribune. 


The New Machine 


However cooperative the producing 
companies which leased the Western 
Electric recording equipment might be, 
it was not politic to permit them to 
have too much of the educational pro- 
duction — responsibility. So Howard 
Stokes concluded to find a producer to 
serve on Erpi’s own staff. The oppor- 
tunity was offered to me, and, as the 
ruinous competition of talking pictures 
was now beginning to tell on Eastern 
Film Corporation, where I was then 
employed, as it was on the other makers 
of silents, I ‘accepted as quickly as I 
could arrange to do so. That was about 
March, 1930. 


The flourishing Electrical Research 


Products, Inc., of this period was an 
enterprise the magnitude of which in- 
spired awe. There were about seven 
hundred Erpi employees in the Fisk 
Puilding alone, and many departments, 
each bustling with actual and potential 
business and with its own ideas of new 
developments. The lines dividing these 
were becoming 
more sharply defined. First of all, the 
entire enterprise was becoming function 
ally distinct from Western Electric, tie 
The engineering divi 


departments, however, 


parent company. 
sion was losing its force in production 
and narrowing more to aspects of serv- 
icing studio and theatre installations al 
ready made under lease; the sales con- 
tingent, having supplied most of the lead- 
ing studios and theatres, also under lease, 
was concentrating on those places which 
had taken over competitive equipment, 
to persuade them to replace with West 
ern: an experimental testing section was 
growing rapidly, with strong ties to the 
Bell Laboratories; the so-called edu- 
cational division, under Devereux, was 
steadily qualifying to speak, within the 
Bell System, for the entire non-theatrs- 
cal field. And, so far as the educational 
division was separately concerned, that 
was steadily subdividing into educational 


research, production and sales 


Educational research was at first most 
restricted. The other subdivisions had 
their functions scattered over the entire 
non-theatrical field, embracing churches 
as well as_ schools, factories, hospitals 
and the rest. The non-theatrical sales- 
men in the several branch offices were 
probably most conscious of this generali- 
zation, but they were regarded mainly 
as “contact men,” the specialist salesmen 
operating from the home office. In Wash- 
ington, the national capital, was Hanson 
E. Ely, Jr., son of the celebrated war 
hero, General Ely, then commander of 
the Second Corps Area of New York. 
“Hanse” was supremely useful for his 
diplomatic contacts among Government 
officials. In Los Angeles was Pat Camp- 
bell, whom I had known in the long 
ago when he was Paul Campbell, a cub 
press agent at the old Thomas H. Ince 
Studios in Culver City, but now an 
adult, aggressive “go-getter,”’ wise in 
the ways of celluloid. At Pittsburgh 
was Arthur J. Wilson, son of one of 
the smaller coal operators, but with 
powerful and intimate friends variously 
in United States Steel Corporation, 
among members of the railroad dynasty, 
and at the H. J. Heinz food-packing 
plant. In Detroit was the hustling, con- 
scientious W. G. Nichols—known to us 
as “Nick’—accurately informed on the 
automobile industry in all of its phases, 
and especially valuable for his intimacy 
with the prosperous non-theatrical pro- 
ducers of the area, Handy, Wilding and 
Caplan. In and Philadelphia 
and Trenton moved a friend of Nichols, 


around 


Robert Spears. 


Members of the New York sales group 
were assigned to what seemed to be 
the obvious markets. Like their brethren 
in the field they were concerned pri- 
marily with talking picture 
equipment; picture production was then 


projection 


a possibility only dimly, wishfully seen. 
Edgar M. Stover, as an educator, was 
assigned to schools, although not too in- 
tensively because it was believed that 


schools would pretty much care for 


proper time. Churches 
Robert M 
a trained advertising man, concentrating 
on Catholics, and Wendell Shields, son 
James K. Shields, who had 


sold his services to Erpi very early as 


themselves in 


were shared by Donnelly, 


of the Rev. 


an expert on motion pictures among Pro 
testants. Paul J. Strickler had_ hotels, 
Henry F. Gremmel had department stores. 
\nd upon Frank H. Arlinghaus devolved 
atiention to the medical groups, embrac 
ing chiefly hospitals and professional 
schools. John A. Thayer, son of a for- 
mer president of the A. T. & T., was 
somewhat of a free lance. Head of the 
sales division, over all of these men, 
at headquarters and in the field, was 
the brilliant Edward A. Eschmann, for- 
mer sales chief of First National Pic- 
tures. Assisting in coordination of the 
work of the representatives, with nu- 
merous charts and other collected statis 
tics, was Jack Hanford. The office man 
ager was Ray Zimmer, one of the mest 


ever-tempered men I have ever known. 


The Educational Screen 


There were, of course, various other 
lesser representatives. 

It was supposed that picture prodi 
tion, apart from the making of scheol 
subjects which were going to require 

ld be 


lic ensees, 


an unprecedented attention, wou 
cared for by _ non-theatrical 
Licensees, however, were not signing up 
as readily as had been expected. Non- 
theatrical producers generally were in- 
terested in talking 
of course, and many came to ingutre 


picture equipment. 


about terms, usually to bow themselves 
out again promptly when they heard the 
originally — stiff 
the Erpi management was very particu 
lar. It did not wish to do business 
with firms which could not or 
not produce evidence of their capacity 
to develop the field and pay royalties. 
The rub was that, in Erpi’s opinion, 
only two or three could so qualify 


stipulations. Beside, 


would 


The Sponsored Talkie Boom 


ErPr was in no hurry to modify this 
opinion because of a new development 
which looked like a solution. The de 
mand in the theatres for sound films 
was so overwhelming that even adver- 
tising subjects which talked were wel- 
comed there. National advertisers quick- 
ly saw their opportunity to reach much 
greater audiences, and had _ talkie in- 
dustrials produced for them by the major 
theatrical companies. One automobile ac- 
count sponsored an advertising subject 
called “Studebaker 
which appeared the Roxy 
lorenz Ziegfeld and flash numbers from 
his “Follies.” 


in turn, saw unexpected opportunities for 


Champions,” in 


ore he Stra, 
The theatrical companies, 


larger revenues, and again considered the 
possibilitic s of conducting de partments of 
industrial production. 


Warner Brothers reaped a harvest by 
circulating advertising talkies through 
its newly acquired Stanley Chain. Para 
mount made a few such subjects experi- 
mettally and opened a tentative depart 
ment in connection with the Paramount 


News. division, where Emanuel Cohen 


1 


presided. Paramount was a_ theatrical 


licensee of Western Electric, and, of 
course, this newer development without 
a non-theatrical license was somewhat 
irregular. But Paramount contended that 


it wanted first to prove the possibility 
and this seeming reasonable to Erpi in 


view of the large sums mounting from 


the theatrical talkies multiplying from 
this source, Paramount made its in 
dustrials on a pending arrangement 


which, as it happened, never materialized 
in license form. Erpi had ambitious ideas 


about licenses in those days. There were 


to have been separate producing licenses 
for making school films, for churches 
tor industry, for department stores and 
S¢ on 

Francis Lawton, trained in high pres 


sure advertising and sales. and a 


mer vice-president of the Jam Handy 
organization, felt that here was the big 
opportunity for industrial films, and be 
came sales manager for the Paramount 
experiment. His chief immediate quali 
fication was that he had _ negotiated 
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through Fox-Case a four-reel talking 
picture on safety for the American Gas 
Association. Unfortunately that pic 

ture had been poorly received in its 


All the 


same, it was a talking picture, the mixed 


debut before a trade convention. 


result was not Lawton’s fault and he 
had obtained the contract. As that con- 
tract represented an impressive sum of 
money actually paid, it surely was some- 
what of an achievement. Lawton, with 
usual energy and determination, armed 
with his exhaustive statistics and this 
backing of a really celebrated Holly 
wood name, went to work lustily on the 
new opportunity. But, despite the gather- 
ing momentum of the situation, his pros 
pects were slow to move. It was de- 
cided, then, that Paramount must have 
an industrial subject at any price to open 
the field for itself. It was deemed so 
necessary that Lawton was eventually 
ordered to find a beginner, even if Para 
mount only “broke even” on the costs 


It happened, at this time, that Alison 
J. Van Brunt, director of safety educa- 
tion at the Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey, was about ready to 
make his annual or biennial picture. 
As an old hand at supervising film pro- 
duction in his field, he could see no 
reason why this time he should not 
better than 


he had previously attempted, and. of 


lave something anything 


course, it certainly should be a talkie, 
especially after the “unsatisfactory” 
safety picture made for the A.G.A. To 
had tried to 


phone me at Eastern Film Corporation, 


discuss the situation he 


and, discovering that Eastern Film Cor- 


poration had ceased, he finally reached 
me one evening at hom Learning of 
my new connection at Erpi, nothing 
would do but that [I should write and 
direct the new subject for him. I tried 
to explain that all I could do then for 


him through Erpi was in the educa 
production 


tional division, and that fo 
he would have to negotiate with one of 
cur industrial licensees; but dogged eld 
Van Brunt would not be put off with 
such excuses as that 

When the Erp: officials heard about 
the situation, they suggested that, as 
the insistence was on the part of the 
client, and he was asking for me per 
sonally, merely is writer and director 
and not as Erpi representative, I might 
let the matter develop, and, no doubt, 
ways and means, naturally appearing 
thereafter, would satisfy all persons con 
cerned. There were no precedents, ot 


course, and apparently the responsibility 


had become mine. So IT proceeded with 
caution. Van Brunt was willing to co 
Operate so long as it was understood 
that I would direct The scenario was 
written and several production concerns 


which had solicited the business wert 
notified of their respective opportunities 


to bid. 


1 


Among the representatives who 

appeared in answer at Van Brunt’s of 

fice in Newark, was Francis Lawton, 
Hearing the stipulation that I was to 


direct, Lawton concluded that Erp WAS 


trying to compete for the business against 
its own licensees. He called me indig 
nantly, after the meeting, and finally said, 
I'm going to have Mr. Adolph Zukor 
elephone Mr. John E. Otterson to pro 
test that Erpi is using you, one of its 


vn employees, to discriminate against 


Paramount.” Not blaming Lawton for 
his stand, but unable at the moment to 
discuss the policy situation with him, | 
laughingly urged him by all means to 
proceed along his proposed line. becau a 


[ told him, if the president of Para 
nt vould take the trouble to com 
icate with the president of Erpi con- 
1 definitely prove 


cerning me, it woul 


become important in 


What transpired, to Lawton’s great 
elief, was that the account was awarded 
Paramount as the lowest bidder—lI 


have mentioned the reasons fo1 





Urged of Erpi’s ability to spread 
the work of his Yale psycho-clinic, 
Dr. Gesell once more consented to 
demonstrate for a commercial film. 
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rice at that time. ot $4,000 
cin t ft DEHey looking bacl 
it the ed film men could 
( s le uc Cl ClVes is to 
ef I this publi ( 
ta ) et vivertising But 
all the major distributors took 
ind at it. O tf the most notabl 
as that Kinograms.”  ( 
( Kyvans. a labor 
t na CLOSE ited witi 1m 
( to tu i mice well kin 1 
( nto a e tor advertising 
| la \ ] 4, they reincorporated 
ler the laws of Delaware with a stated 
ta atio1 S 100.000 Chev offered 
ice,” or “screen time,” to national 
ertisers Da $20.000 for a 
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guaranteed audience attention of quarter 
of a million persons, and, this not being 
taken promptly enough, $3,000 “just to 
get them in.” They induced four large 
advertising agencies to co6perate, among 
them McCann-Erickson and J. Walter 
Thompson. They even signed Henry 
Ford, the contract to begin as soon as 
his radically changed new car model, the 
celebrated “Model A,” appeared. 


Then, all at once, the bottom dropped 
out of the market. 
Kinograms burst like a bubble, and about 
one month later appeared the Ford car 
which might have saved it. The makers 
of the disinfectant “Lysol” had succeeded 
beyond expectations with a Max Flei- 
scher animated cartoon showing a comic 
warfare between mankind and germs; 
the manufacturers of “Chesterfield Ciga- 
rettes” had delighted many audiences 
with several items in a Paramount 
series of revived newsreel shots of 


“sponsored films” 


long past events called “Movie Memo- 
ries,’—so successful, indeed, that, when 
the advertiser was obliged to drop out, 
Paramount continued it without the 
sponsor’s name as a novelty short. 


But audiences here and there, becom- 
ing quickly used to talking pictures and 
therefore critical of the product, -had de- 
cided that they were being imposed upon 
with advertising matter when they paid 
for their tickets, and one day they had 
Eugene Castle wrote indignant 
letters to the press demanding that 
theatres be made to specify ad films as 
such, and even threatened court action 
An acknowledged hisser 
Delacorte, Jr., publisher 
of the magazine Ballyhoo, He attended 
an uptown New York theatre, it was 
reported in January, 1932, and saw there 
a film advertising a railroad. He pro- 
tested this so loudly that the exasperated 
manager had him arrested. ‘When he 
was reprimanded by the police lieutenant 


hissed. 


ta compel it. 


was Georve F. 


who told him that he might have started 
a riot, he replied, “That’s just what I 
wanted to do.” 


\nd finally the exhibitors’ associations, 
seeing the danger of their position, ruled 
definitely against sponsored films of any 
sort. Thus, for that period, at least, 
there could be no more money to be 
made there. Warner Brothers, probably 
the most active in the field through the 
former Stanley Chain, abruptly closed 
its department which had been running 
in high prosperity under Ben K. Blake. 
Paramount did the same, and then na- 
turally informed Erpi that it had de- 
cided not to take out an industrial license. 


By that time, however, Erpi had set 
a precedent for its own production of 
industrial talking pictures when I made 
the subject for Van Brunt, and there- 
after the salesman went more strongly 
after production accounts, the procedure 
being, when one came in, to execute 
it through the facilities of some licensee, 


under Erpi supervision. 


(To be Continued) 
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The Educational Screen 


The Film and International Understanding 


The Film Distributor and 
International Understanding 


HE phenomenally rapid expansion of the use of 

the film in the field of international understanding 
has caused actual practice to follow hard upon the 
heels of theory and discussion. This rapidity of prac- 
tical results has to a great extent been made possible 
by the functioning of a key factor in any extensive 
film program—the distributor. The distributor may 
be an individual, a firm, or an organization; but his 
central position of service and importance remains thi 
same. He is the coordinator who makes practical re- 
sults possible. 


1 


Educators may enunciate the desirability of certain 
types of films; producers may even produce them; 
but little of a comprehensive nature in the use of such 
films can be accomplished until the distributor steps 
into the picture. He 
is the coordinator 
who brings supply 
and demand __ to- 
gether. Sometimes 
he may create one 
to satisfy the other. 
Thus he becomes a 
creative factor in 
visual education, 
rather than just a 
“filler of orders” for 
“listed films”. 

Sensing the desir- 
ability for certain 
types of films, the 
distributor may can- 
vass the field for 
available material or 
may induce a pro- 
ducer to make films 
of that particular 
type. On the other 
hand, realizing that 
certain available material could be appreciated and used 
more extensively for current needs, he may organize 
and present information regarding it in such a way that 
its use is stimulated to the advantage of all concerned. 
\ll of these phases have been evident in the contribu 
tion of the distributor to the expansion of the use of 
the film in promoting international understanding. 

Educators, governmental agencies, and others became 
interested in the use of such films. Special films for 
international understanding were produced. Notable 
among these were the films of the Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. There was discussion and ex- 
perimentation. The possibility of using films or parts 
of films which already were available was discussed 
Expansion took place in all directions. But central 





A scene from “Rigoletto” as performed in “Leningrad Music Hall.” 


DR. JOHN E DUGAN, Editor 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey. Schools 


problem in the promotion of all this development was 
that of getting actual films to actual users, and here the 
distributor had a key part to play. 

\n important fundamental preliminary to getting 
hlms to users was the organization and presentation of 
information regarding films which were available. The 
distributor could not content himself with merely list 
ing what was available. He had to make his advertis: 
ments attractive and appealing so that readers 
want to use what they saw listed. 

Various agencies of our own and other governments 
were notably active and successful in opening up the 
held: but even thes depended upon the distributors fey 
the real footwork. Because of this situation. distribu 
tors at first tended to list films in the field of interna 


hake 


tional understans 
' “e 


according 4) tm ¢ 


agencies Which spon 


away from this was 
the otfering of unit 


programs which 


from several sources 
Then there were 
various types of 
“film festivals” 


which presented 


from a variety of 
sources ‘| he latest 
development, and 


apparently the most 
desirable, is the or 
ganization of a body 
about a particular 
topic, region, or’ na 
tion. This tendency 
is evident in the new catalogues which are being 
issued. Various producers and distributors are con 
tributing to this new development in a number ot 
WayVs 

The most comprehensive presentation of this sort 
which has come to the attention of this department 


is the recent Brandon Films catalogue of “Films of 


h 


the U.S.S.R.” Its form and organization is su 
that it deserves special attention and consideration 
The material is presented in a six-page folder, 8! 
by 11 inches in size, which is most convenient for fil 
ing and easy reference. It presents 100 films about 
Russia “for better understanding-—for lasting friend 


ship”. Short films and feature length films are 








sored them \ step 


nught include films 


films in this field 


of film resources 
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From “Chapayev”, film on the early days of the Soviet 
regime, when it had to fight off intervention. 


included. The material ranges all the wav from Eisen 
stein’s dlexrander Nevsky to Leningrad Music Hall 
Some were produced before the war: some are most 
recent. The 100 films are classified under four main 
divisions: “Our Russian Allies’, “The U.S.S.R 
at War”, “Modern U.S.S.R.”, “The History of the 
Russian People and the Growth of the U.S.S.R.” 

The division on “The History of the Russian People 
and the Growth of the U.S.S.R.” is composed of 
thirty feature length films. These films originally were 
not made as classroom instructional films, but as enter 
tainment pictures of important historic story material 
These features may serve as auxiliary teaching aids 


to the study of the language, area, history, background, 


etc. The films are arranged in the historical order of 
the subject matter, and are listed under six sub-head 
ings: ‘“Pre-1900", “1905-14”, “The Russian Revoiu 


tion”, “Civil War and Defense of the Republic’, “Re 


construction and Building the New Way of Life”, 


“Pre-War Anti-Nazi Films.” 
The fifty films which make up the division on “Out 
Russian Allies” are classified under the following sub 


headings: “The People and the Republics”, ‘“Educa- 





Stalin, Maxim Gorky and transpolar aviation ace, 
Chakalov seen in “Wings of Victory,” reflecting 
Russia’s interest in aviation in pre-World War II. 
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tion and Child Welfare”, “Sports and Physical Edu- 
cation’, “Agriculture”, “Song, Music, Dance’, “The 
People at War’. “War Newsreels”, “The Russian 
Front’, “USSK and Eastern Europe”, “Comedies”. 


he comprehensive nature of this list of films on 
Kussia is further indicated by the fact that each film 
is briefly described, is slanted toward international 
understanding, its running time given, ete. In_pre- 
senting this type of list, Brandon Films has rendered 
a distinct service to the promotion of the use of films 
il promoting international understanding. It is to be 
hoped that similar lists of film resources for other 
topics, nations, etc. will be forthcoming in the future. 


Illustrations accompanying this article were furnished 


through the courtesy of Brandon Films.) 


The School Made Film for Purposes 
of Supervision of Instruction 
(Concluded from page 159) 


what the fire would do to it. They liked the 


result and thereafter roasted their meat. 

It is not supposed that such a movie will do the job 
alone. Other means of describing a unit of work and 
inducting the teacher into a similar task will be neces- 
sary. There exist certain shortcomings to the movie 
that make a combination of media desirable. The movie 
hlm calls for rehearsed scenes as only the important 
aspects of the work can be taken. These must be care- 
fully planned. In planning these the film may pass 
hurriedly over or completely ignore an aspect of the 
work that another teacher may wish to know more 
about. 

To give a more complete description of a unit with 
all static details, it is essential to accompany the super- 
visory film with a series of photographs or a film strip 
and a written description. The movie can cover the 
chief items and supply the necessary action. A series 
of photographs or a film strip can supply important 
settings that do not require action. These scenes can 
be used for detailed study. A written description can 
give a detailed account of the entire unit. This would 
take care of the strictly verbal or abstract phases of 
learning that do not lend themselves readily to filming. 
Included in the written description would be the bibliog- 
raphy, the materials used, provisions for individual 
differences, a discussion of the objectives, appraisal, 
and correlation with other subjects. 

This combination of a movie, a film strip and a writ- 
ten description of a unit of work can make a definite 
contribution toward helping a teacher in her classroom 
Possibly such films are best made by 
teachers in the school system. Careful planning with 
supervisors, principals, and teachers and pupils will 
result in films that will be practical and acceptable from 
the teacher’s point of view. School people producing 
such films will find that the process will help clarify 
their own objectives and the finished product will prove 
an excellent stimulus for improving their own super- 
visory and teaching procedures. 


procedure. 
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The Educational Screen 


Summer Courses in Visual and Audio-Visual Education, 1944 





The following courses have been reported to date. 


Arizona 

University of Arizona, Tucson June 5-July 8 
Visual and Auditory Aids in Teaching (2) E. L. Larson 

Colorado 

University of Colorado, Boulder 
Visual Aids (2) 

Connecticut 

University of Connecticut, Storrs 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education (3) 


July 1-Aug. 24 
Lelia Trolinger 


June 26-Aug. 4 

David E. Strom 

Georgia 

University of Georgia, Athens 
Audio-Visual Aids (5 qr.) 

Illinois 

Northwestern University, Evanston June 26- Aug. 5 
Visual Teaching Aids in the Classroom (3 qr.) Charles Crakes 

University of Chicago, Chicago June 19-July 29 
Auditory and Visual Instruction (3%) I. K. Tyler 


June 7-July 14 
H. B. Ritchie 


Indiana 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 
Audio-Visual Education (4 qr.) 
Butler University, Indianapolis 
Visual Education (3) H. A. Henderson 
Indiana University, Bloomington June 24-Aug. 21 
Utilization of Audio-Visual Aids; Administration 
of Audio-Visual Aids; Production of Audio- 
Visual Aids: Research in Audio-Visual Education 


June 12-July 14 
Evelyn Hoke 
June 19-Aug. 12 


(Hours to be arranged) Carolyn Guss; L. C. Larson 
Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia May 3l-July 28 
Visual Education (2) S. W: Cram 


Massachusetts 
Boston University, Boston July 5-Aug. 12 
Use and Management of Visual Aids in Education (2) 
John G. Read 
Minnesota 
June 12-July 22 
Paul Wendt 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Visual Aids in Teaching (3 qr.) 

Missouri 

June 19-July 28 

Alma B. Rogers 


Washington University, St. Louis 
Audio-Visual Instruction (3) 

Nebraska 

State Teachers College, Wayne 
Audio-Visual Education (2) 

New Jersey 

State Teachers College, Trenton 
Visual Education (3) 

New York 

Columbia University, New York City July 3-Aug. 11 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction (2) M. R. Brunstetter 
Laboratory Course in Audio-Visual Instruction (2) 

Etta Schneider 

July 3-Aug. 12 


June 5-Aug. 4 
George Seeck 


May 8-Aug. 18 
Lycia O. Martin 


Ress 
Cornell University, Ithaca 
Visual and Auditory Aids in Teaching 
(2 or 3 qr.) 


North Carolina 


P. G. Johnson 


June 8-Aug. 30 
C. L. Adams 


East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville 
Visual Aids in Education (3 qr.) 
Ohio 
Ohio University, Athens June 5-July 28; July 31-Sept. 22 
Audio-Visual Education (2 each term) 
Margaret Hampel; Margaret Flanagan 
3owling Green July 3-Aug, 25 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education (3) Herschel Litherland 


State University, 


show semester or quarter credits. An additional list will appear in May. 


Figures in parenthesis 


June 20-July 25 
Victor Coles 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 
Audio-Visual Aids in the Classroom (2) 

Oregon 

LaGrande June 5-July 12 

Ralph E. Badgley 


Eastern Oregon Coilege of Educ., 
Audio-Visual Aids (3 qr.) 
Pennsylvania 
Albright College, Reading June 12-July 22 
Visual and Other Sensory Aids in Teaching (3) V. C. Zener 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg July 3-Aug. 10 
Visual Education (2 or 3 qr.) John W. Rice 
College Misericordia, Dallas June 22-Aug. 3 
Visual.Aids and Sensory Techniques (3) Sr. M. Immaculata 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia June 26-Aug. 4 
Visual and Audio-Education in Home Economics 
(3 qr. or 2 sem.) Amanda Ebersole 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh July 3-Aug. 11 
Sensory Aids (2) Michael Ferenis 
Geneva College, June 12-July 12 
John S. MclIsaac 
May 31-July 22 
R. G. Walters 
June 5-July 14 
Cyde S. Stine 
June 20-July 31 
W. G. Hayward 
June 26-Aug. 5 
D.D. Peirce 


June 25-Aug. 5 


Jeaver Falls 
Visual Education (3) 
Grove City College, Grove City 
Visual-Sensory Education (3) 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville 
Visual and Sensory Techniques (2 or 3) 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem 
Visual Instruction (3) 
State Teachers College, Clarion 
Visual Education (1) 
State Teachers College, 
Visual Education (1) F. B. McGarry 
State Teachers College, Edinboro June 26-Aug, 5 
Visual Education (1 or 2) F. S. Heinaman 
State Teachers College, Indiana June 5-23; June 26-Aug. 4 
Visual Education (1 first term; 2 second) Wilber Emmert 
State Teachers College, Mansfield June 5-Aug. 23 
Visual Education (1) Cyril Stout; Isaac Doughton 
State Teachers College, West Chester June 26-Aug. 4 
Visual Education (1) Thomas S. Heim 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove June 20-July 29 
Visual Education (3) 
Thiel College, Greenville 
Visual Education (2) 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Visual Techniques (2) 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
Visual Education (2) 
University of Scranton, Scranton 


East Stroudsburg 


George E. Fisher 
June 5-July 21 
H. G. Gebert 
July 6-Aug. 30 
John H. Minnick 
June 26-Aug. 4 
Herbert T. Olander 
July 10-Aug. 18 
Visual Aids and Sensory Techniques (3) L. Paul Miller 

Westminster College, New Wilmington 
June 5-July 

( Tentative ) 


14: July 17-Aug, 25 
Visual Education (3) Harold L. Brennan 
Texas 

Huntsville 


Aids (3) 


Sam Houston Teachers College, 


Administration in Audio-Visual 


May 30-July 22 
J. H. Aydelotte 
Virginia 
Roanoke College, Salem June 14-July 28 
Preparation and Use of Classroom Materials in 

Visual Education (2) Miles S. Masters 


Wisconsin 
Stout Institute, Menomonie June 19-July 28 
Visual Education I and II (2 each) Paul C. Nelson 


Washington 


State College of Washington, Pullman June 5-July 30 


? 


\udio-Visual Education (3 or 4 qr.; 2 or 3 sem.) 


Claude Simpson 
An additional list of courses will appear in May. Readers who 


know of visual courses to be given this summer are carnestly 


asked to send us names of the institutions offering them, with 


as complete data as possible. 
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Miscell 


Events and Achievements 


ARSHALL (Huntington, 
W. Va.) has promoted study of 
opening a 


College 


Inter-American relations by 
“Campus-Center” for programs with 
films, speakers, discussions. Primary aim 
to train teachers for classroom emphasis 
on the subject. 

@ The month-long Red Drive 
($200,000,000.00) is getting nation-wide 
support from movie exhibitors. In the first 
week some 15,000 theatres had pledged 


Cross 


“collection at every performance,” and 
record collections were already being re- 
ported toward their $10,000,000 quota. 

@ A choice bit of visual education from 
Portugal. The old university town of 
Coimbra has just finished its “children’s 
city” within a city park—houses, streets, 
squares, townhall, 
church, harbor, lighthouse, etc., all in 
miniature, proportionate to the under- 
seven-year-olds for whose educational 


stores, marketplace, 


experience it was designed. 

® Nelson Rockefeller has finished a two- 
weeks tour, his first official inspection of 
South American agencies of the Office of 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

@ Re-release of Snow White (1938) is 
reported breaking records as it deserves 
—e.g. 10,000 saw the February premiere 
in Cincinnati. And the London premiere 
(February 28) of Madame Curie yielded 
over $20,000, the proceeds turned over to 
the Marie Curie Cancer Hospital. 

@® The Department of Visual Instruction 
of the Chicago Schools (Joseph Dick- 
man, Director) has placed 20 prints of 
20 Erpi Sound Films in each of Chi- 
cago’s forty High Schools for their per- 
manent possession—a little item of 800 
films ! 


The 20 titles were determined by 
majority vote of the forty High Schools 
themselves. 


® Another war development—16mm reduc- 
duction-printing from 35mm _ sound films 
is now near perfection. By 
picture and sound track separately, there 


processing 


have been achieved higher fidelity sound, 
sharper pictorial contrast, capacity for 
screen, and 


greater enlargement on 


speedier processing. 


® Paramount's location department main 
tains a permanent reference file of 2 x 2 
Kodachrome slides made on scouting trips 
Projected at studio, these are invaluabl 
for selecting sites and backgrounds for 
forthcoming pictures. Some 500 slides 
made recently for a single production 
sufficed also to determine locations for 


a following feature. 


@© The new tax (April Ist) on movie 
admissions, about double previous rate, 


results apparently in raising all admission 


prices about one dime each, This will 
put some $300,000,000 into the national 
war chest. It is estimated that 90% of 


amusement tax collections are from mo- 
tion picture theatres 
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any of the Month 


Surveys and Statistics 


HI Adult Education Council faces 
y peer post-war problems, as reported 
by its Survey Staff, George D. Strayer, 
Chairman. The Council, now handling a 
40,000 audience, should take on another 
360,000 men and women over 25 who 
never went to any school, plus 3,000,000 
adults who never went beyond 8th Grade 
\ perfect job, this, for the sound motion 
picture. 
@® During 1943, the Army Overseas Film 
Service, through 19 Exchanges, gave over 
1400 shows nightly—369 features, 556 
shorts, 520 newsreels Of the features, 
10% were war films, 18% had war back- 
ground, 72% made no reference to wa! 
(At home, newsreels were 89% war). 
@® Will Hays’ annual 
the Industry's tremendous part in main- 


report emphasizes 


taining military and civilian morale by 
its regular production In addition, it 
supplied free over 9500 prints of over 200 
current releases for use in combat areas 
around the world—to the Army’s pro- 
duction of 708 training films, it has con- 
tributed 108 at actual cost 


actors have made over 


and over 1500 
12000 free per 
sonal appearances on some 2200 programs 
abroad—not including countless shows 
and appearances for millions of the armed 
forces in 930 military screening centers 
at home. 


®@ Hollywood evidently “does its bit” not 
\bout one-third (6500) 
of the motion picture industry (19,600) is 
Nearly one third of 
hat third (1950) were actors and staff- 
members of the studios 


only by pictures. 


in the armed forces 
; 


@ First survey by the Morale Division 


shows that 7% of our armed forces think 


they will gO back to full time school or 
college after the war, 17% are thinking 
of part-time. Much will 


conditions and 


depend on eco- 
nomi government aid 


Incidentally, the 7% represent about 40% 
of the total 1940 enrollment of all colleges 
1 


and universities in the country 

> February Saw eel ly Holly wos rd pro 
duction at new low for 12 years—30 pi 
tures shooting By mid-March 37, and 
46 by end of montl (Last year saw a 


February low of 33 climb to 51 by July 


hold to near-December ) 


@® CBS report tor 1943 shows 9329 


sors, comprised Music 
News 16%, Variety 


I 11 


und Comedy 10%, Talks and Discussions 


urs, with 90 spot 


Drama 26‘ 


Religion 1%. Of all these, 58% de 


ted part or full time to war effort 
themes, In addition 800 expressly educa 
tional program periods were withheld 
on sale Invitation to Learning, Peo 
ple’s Platform, American School of the 
\ir—the last with Teacher’s Manual sent 
request to 160,000 teachers conducting 


lassroom listening periods. Likewise for 
220 religious program periods, divided 
ually among all det 


ominations 


Plans and Predictions 

i saw the formation of two 

(1) A “Com- 
mission to Study Freedom of the Press, 
Screen and Radio,” with Robert Hutchins, 
President of the University of Chicago, 
as Chairman. Results expected in two 
And (2) A “Commission on Mo- 
tion Pictures in Education,” with a mem- 
bership of eminent educators and financed 
generously by eight leading firms of the 
motion picture industry! 


impressive commissions 


years. 


® The O W I plans no expansion of its 
domestic film activity, is content with its 
present $50,000 appropriation, and will 
leave production to more expert Holly- 
Robert Riskin, head of O W I’s 
Overseas Film Division, announces half 
production completed and ‘second half to 
comprise educational, industrial, health 
films, to show American life in relation 
to war and United Nations. 

® Stettinius urges world-wide good- 
neighbor policy, built on C I A A pattern, 
using motion pictures and radio under 
sole direction of the State Department. 
Looks like an “Office of World Informa- 
tion” after all (Educational Screen, Sep- 
tember, 1943). 

® Warner will allow broadcast of its 
pictures only after four months of theatre 
circulation, because “radio doesn’t do 
anything for a story property nor for 
the film’s star.” 

® The Visual Education 
(Philadelphia) has organized a group of 
over 100 students, from every city High 
School, for film review, criticism, dis- 
cussion, with Director Paul E. Long in 
charge. Newspaper film critics, as leaders 
and advisers, will conduct the. weekly 
Aim, to learn all about movies 


WO od. 


Division of 


sessions. 


as Art. 


, 


® “Youth in Crisis,” recent March of 
lime study of juvenile delinquency, is to 
be on sale to non-theatrical and educa- 
tional field in 16mm sound prints. 

@® By next fall there is expectation of 
the end of raw stock allocations and of 
the two-year government control over 
the motion picture industry through the 
WPB Film Section. It would be the 
first major industry to be freed. 

® There is reported a plan, now in work 
for the Massachusetts State Department 
of Education, to make about 20 very 
short reels for class use, to test out the 
field for more extended production—also 
a similar project of the Scottish Film 
Edinburgh, backed by the 
all 


of which is pretty interesting news in 


Council in 





Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees 


wartime. 

® Within ten years after the war, RCA’s 
Ralph R. Beal told San Francisco En- 
gineering Council, there will be several 
hundred television theatres open, showing 
events as they occur, on screens up to 
15 x 20 feet, all connected into national! 
television networks. 
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Department of Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association of the U.S. 
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In-Service Training in Visual Instruction 
In the Reading, Mass. Public Schools 


DOROTHY A. ALLARD, Director of Visual Education 
TT. fact that many teachers in service have never 


been trained in the use of visual instruction tools 
convinced the director of visual education of the Read- 
ing schools that a program of teacher-training would 
be helpful in securing a wider use of visual aids in 
the elementary schools. Accordingly, with the complete 
cooperation of Dr. E. C. Grover, superintendent of 
schools, a two-year teacher-training program was orga- 
nized. 

Because the superintendent is such a firm believer 
in the value of visual aids in education, the teachers 
in the Reading schools are more than fortunate in 
the amount and variety of visual aids provided for 
their use. Each of the two large elementary schools 
possess a 16mm. sound motion picture projector, a 
stereopticon, an opaque projector, a filmslide projec- 
tor, stereoscopes, stereographs, lantern slides, film- 
strips, beaded screens for both auditorium and class- 
room use, and other miscellaneous equipment. Of the 
three primary schools, housing grades one to four; 
two of them have practically identical equipment 
which is used between the two schools; while the 
third school has the use of the equipment in one of 
the near-by larger schools. The Junior and Senior 
High Schools, too, possess similar equipment. In ad- 
dition to these aids permanently located in the various 
schools, the school department owns, for use in any 
school, the following materials: a 16 mm. silent motion 
picture camera, flood lamps, a “copy” camera for mak- 
ing film strips, and photographic lantern slides, and a 
“play-back” instrument for the reproduction of 16” 
records. Likewise, the Senior High School, and one 
of the larger elementary schools, each have a public 
address system over which records can be played. 

In spite of the fact that there was so much equip 
ment at hand it was felt that the teachers were not 
making the fullest use of the materials available. A 
few teachers had taken courses at Boston University 
and were doing excellent work in their own particu- 
lar classrooms. However, these few teachers were not 
enough. Our ideal was to have all the teachers aware 
of, and trained in, the use of various visual aids. An 
analysis of the situation brought out the fact that the 
primary reason for the non-use of visual aids was 
the lack of knowledge, on the part of the teachers, as 
to the operation of the projectors, and a lack of train- 
ing in efficient methods of instruction with visual 
aids. 

Therefore, feeling that a knowledge of how to 


operate the various projectors would give the teachers 
an incentive for more immediate use of the equipment, 
it was planned to offer to all elementary teachers a 
practical course in the operation of the equipment, 
This course was given free one afternoon a _ week 
for a ten to twelve week period, by the director of 
visual instruction. Instruction was given at the various 
schools where the equipment was located, thus, giving 
teachers practical experience with the specific appar- 
atus which they would use. Instruction was on both 
a group and individual basis and no teacher success- 
fully completed the course until she demonstrated her 
ability to use properly each type of projection equip- 
ment. The teachers were most cooperative and willing 
to learn and expressed satisfaction in the practicality 
of the course. 

As a result of the course in several of the elemen- 
tary schools in Reading all teachers are proficient in 
the use of their visual equipment, and in other schools 
over seventy-five per cent know how to use the various 
projectors. Furthermore, we find a definite increase 
in the number of instances when visual aids are 
being used. Also, we now have requests from teachers 
for the latest information and material in the field. 

Having made the elementary teachers aware of the 
possibilities in visual instruction through an acquaint- 
ance with the various tools, the next step was to dem- 
onstrate some of the specific techniques to be emploved 
in the most efficient use of these tools. Accordingly, 
in October 1943 a course in methods in visual edu- 
cation was offered, free, to the elementary teachers 
by the director of the department. This course has 
been held at one of the larger elementary schools 
one afternoon every two weeks over a period of twenty 
weeks. Enrollment in the course was on a voluntary 
basis and the average attendance at each meeting was 
about thirty teachers out of a possible thirty-five! In 
the opinion of the writer this testified to the fact 
that teachers sincerely wish to learn the newer tech- 
niques if suitable and practical opportunities are pre- 
sented for them to do so. 

The course consisted of discourse, demonstration, 
and discussion of the following topics: the school jour- 
ney, the school museum, the flat picture, graphic ma- 
terials, opaque projection, the stereograph and _ the 
stereoscope, the glass slide and_ stereopticon, film- 
strips and their projection, and the motion pictvre 

This program has been interesting and worth-while 
to teachers and director alike. The only disadvantage 
has been the insufficient time, the amount that could 
be allotted for the courses, to cover in as thorough 
detail as we would like all the phases of visual in- 
struction. However, a good start has been made, and 
the hope is that the teachers will now have the cour 
age, and the desire, to make a wider use of the pos- 
sible visual techniques. It is also hoped that from the 
experiences of these teachers will come material tor 
a practical handbook on the use of visual aids, 01 
teachers’ manual, that can be used in the Reading 
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Lighted Pictures Help Mechanical 
Drawing Teachers Carry the Overload 


will be perpendiculs« 


D4.Ol, Fig. 2-) 


Lighted Pictures Can Make Your Work Easier 
and Accelerate the Learning Process for the Class 


In these days of heavier teaching schedules and 
crowded classes, the Jam Handy Kit-set of slidefilms on 
Supplementary Aids to the Teaching of Mechanical 
Drawing and Drafting can help make your job easier. 

Integrate the slidefilms with whatever classwork you 
desire. Watch the films speed up the learning process 
and increase the students’ memory span. 

Each of the 1,112 pictures in this Kit-set, when pro- 
jected, is the equivalent of a full sized blackboard draw- 


Here are the subjects covered in the slidefilm Kit-set: 


Measurements & Measuring (Parts 1 and 2) 

Scales and Models 

Addition and Subtraction in Geometry 

Multiplication and Division in Geometry 

Angular Measurement Constructions 

“T’’ Squares and Triangles (Parts 1 and 2) 

Geometric Construction (Parts 1 and 2) 

Drawing an Anchor Plate 

Layout Work (Parts 1 and 2) Slotted Anchor Plate 
Layout Tools and Measuring Instruments 

Plotting Graphs Analytic Geometry 


The JAM HANDY Organization 


* NEW YORK.1775 Broadway * WASHINGTON, D.C, Transportation Bldg. * DETROIT, 2900 E. Grand Blvd. 
* DAYTON, Talbott Building * CHICAGO, 230 N. Michigan Blvd. * HOLLYWOOD, 7046 Hollywood Bhd 





ing or carefully prepared chart. Yet, all of them are 
readily available and any one picture can be projected 
at a moment’s notice. While students can learn visualized 
data more rapidly, so also teachers can present such data 
more efficiently the “slidefilm way”’.. 

Use the coupon below to get full details on how you 
can pre-view these films in your own classroom. Or, if 
you wish, we will be glad to enter your order for the 
complete Kit-set at $55.50 f.o.b. Detroit. Shipment can 
be made immediately. 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 
2900 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please enter our order for the Mechanical Drawing 
and Drafting Kit-set. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Please send me without obligation full details on 
| how I may try out this Kit-set in my own classroom 
i 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Name 
Position a Seo 


Organization PO eae SN en 


d iddress 
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PRODUCTION-UTILIZATION 


WHAT THE ARMY AND NAVY ARE TEACHING 
US ABOUT VISUAL AIDS: A SYMPOSIUM— 
California Journal of Secondary Education 19: 14-29 January, 
1944. 50 cents. 


Featured in this issue is a symposium of five articles 
reporting on the use of visual aids in the Army and Navy. 
In an editorial introducing this symposium, Dr. Frank W. 
Thomas, president, California Society of Secondary Edu- 
cation and president of Fresno State College, calls atten- 
tion to the impetus the war has given to visual instruction. 
Out of the pressure of wartime instructional needs came 
the realization that words alone would not suffice to bring 
about the clarity in learning upon which so much depends. 
The result was the development of a variety of visual aids 
by various divisions of the military services which have not 
only made instruction more speedy and accurate, but which 
also have made obsolete some of our teaching practices 
and assumptions. Dr. Thomas points out the necessity of 
modifying instructional practices in postwar teaching so as 
to capitalize more fully on the first-hand experiences and 
perceptions which the pupils can derive from visual aids. 
“The institutions engaged in teacher education will have 
obligations imposed by such developments, but it will be 
upon the teachers now in service that the responsibility 
will rest for making those readjustments essential to the 
successful utilization of resources which promise a chal- 
lenging adventure in the improvement of teaching.” 


Walt Disney, in a statement written especially for the 
symposium, foresees that “films will be a great means of 
education 
when the men who teach join with the producers in pre 


but their real worth will be established only 


senting their thoughts in a way which will hold their 
classes—in other words, educate through entertainment.” 


Digests of the five symposium articles follow: 


Animated Cartoons Join the Teaching Staff, by Franklin 
R. Thomas, a member of the Disney staff before entering 
the Armed Forces, is a significant interpretation of the 
effectiveness of cartoon characters in terms of the psy 
chology of learning, based on the experiences of the Motion 
Picture Unit of the Air Forces, to which the author was 
assigned to plan and supervise the animation in training 
films, 

The article describes the planning, construction, growth, 
and instructional presentation of the animated film. In the 
first productions, animation was used only to clarify charts 
and diagrams and all picture technique was eliminated. But 
it was soon discovered that this method of presentation 
was too dull to be effective, so some picture technique had 
to be put back into the product. The ideas had to be 
made dramatic and exciting enough that the men would 
want to learn about them. It was found that repetition of 
the main points in the training film from a cartoon stand 
point made those points more forceful, and occasional in 
jections of cartoon sequences, whether for humor or mere 
relaxation, eliminated mental fatigue and its accompanying 
Within a vear. the 
“crown up.” It was being used in 

a different 
technique in its presentation, but the basis for all later re 


blind spots for the retention of facts. 
diagrammatic film had 
a variety of different ways, each use calling for 


finement had been achieved. 

While the units in the service had been working on the 
problem of the diagrammatic film, the larger studios had 
been filling Government orders, many of which specified 
character animation. The value of this type of production 
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The Sitervature in Usual Onstruction 


A Monthly Digest 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS, Editor 
New York University Film Library 


was recognized quickly and character animation made its 
entrance into the. straight training film. Because of re- 
strictions on time, money and personnel, the possibilities 
of the cartoon could not be fully experimented but the 
production unit of the Air Forces felt it could be used 
to great advantage: (1) in diagrams; (2) to provide humor 
as “lessons learned with a laugh are seldom forgotten,” 
(3) to give interest and freshness to ideas so old and well- 
known they are virtually forgotten, (4) to achieve a point 
more directly through caricature and satire, (5) to stimu 
late imagination, through fantasy, to a fuller grasp of new 
ideas 


“It is still too early either to give a complete appraisal 
or to establish rules for the use of the animated cartoon 
in training films,” declares the writer. “We are convinced 
that its potential powers have not yet been realized 
In spite of the growth that has been brought about by th 
war and its vast training program, it will be the postwar 
era that will bring fullest realization of these potential 
ities." He predicts a small-scale production of educational 
films using animation after the war, but these necessarily 
will be low-budget pictures, limited in scope, until a market 
for them has been established. The larger studios, he re- 


have become 


ports, believe that enough educators already 
interested in this type of teaching film that a program oi 
major proportions will be started very soon but they ad 
mit that it would have to be done through endowment 
funds or with some kind of federal educational grant Be- 
fore there can be any large scale production in the post 
war world, he also points out, there will have to be a cer 
tain amount of standardization in at least the basic sub- 


jects of the curriculum. “Perhaps the most effective d 


velopments will require some cooperative planning agency 


in which educator and animator will collaborate. 


Mr. Thomas urges the production of motion pictures 
which will develop desirable attitudes and ideals In such 
an undertaking, the use of animation has some distinctive 


values. It can touch an abstract quality or idea with its 
creative magic and give it a warm personality he 
appeal of the characters of animation is international and 
universal. .. Such films could bring a new era of e1 
lightenment and common understanding.” 

Visual Aids Expedite Navy Training Program, by Licu 
tenant Francis W. Noel, in charge of the Bureau of Naval 


Personnel training aids utilization program, is concerned 


chiefly with the duties and responsibilities of the Navy s 
training personnel. A Joint Board of Review, comprised 
of officers from both the curriculum and the Training Atds 


Sections, appraises and selects suitable aids to implement 


training, after the curriculum has been planned. If sutt 
able aids are not available, the Board recommends thet 
production and counsels on the educational aspects involved 
To provide the personnel designated as audio-visual util 
zation officers, the Navy has chosen leaders in the audio 
visual field who meet the qualifications. Before being as 
signed to permanent duty, each officer is brought to tl 


Bureau of Naval Personnel for orientation When they 


leave the Bureau, they are free to deve lop a program meet 
ing the particular training needs of the activity to which 
they are assigned Their primary job is to work wit! 
training officers and instructors for the best utilization ot 
the aids. This involves (1) familiarizing them with equip 
ment and materials, (2) helping them to select and procure 
appropriate aids specific to their needs, (3) helping them 
to plan their use of the aids, (4) demonstrating good utili 

(Concluded } 1 172) 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
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Pres., Univ. of Chicago 
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E. E. Shumaker 
President 
Encyc. Brit. Films Inc 
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Vice President 
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John McGilvray 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Encye. Brit. Films Inc 


YOU Can be Assured that 
Erp! Classroom Films 


will continue to maintain their present 


position in the field of education 


ITH the acquisition of Erpi Classroom Films by the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, itself affiliated with the 
University of Chicago, it was decided to leave all estab- 
lished Erpi policies unchanged—because Erpi Classroom 
Films had already earned, among educators, a reputation 
for factual dependability and instructional excellence. 
We believe that the eminent and distinguished men 
who comprise the Board of Directors of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. will be sufficient assurance to our 
many friends that Erpi Classroom Films will not only 
continue to maintain established standards, but also will 
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Commissioner 
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Formerly Eps Classroom Films Inc. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


a ize) 
BS 
MESSAGES 


SO RADIO-BATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 


TALK frem yeur screen 
WITH yeur quickly 


Write for Free Sample 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc., Dept V 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 














zation procedures, and (5) assisting in appraising tech- 
niques and results, 

The pattern of use recommended to all naval activities 
is outlined in the article. A staff of approximately one hun- 
dred utilization officers is helping instructors to put these 
techniques into practice. An evaluation study is now in 
progress in the Navy Department to discover the most 
successful methods of utilization and how audio-visual aids 
can be made even more effective. The results of this study 
should be important to the schools of America in the fu 
ture. 


Planning for the Navy’s Training Films, by Reginald 
Bell, on leave from Stanford University to serve as educa 
tional specialist in the Training Film Branch of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, emphasizes the extensive and _ intelligent 
planning that is involved in the production of aviation 
training aids. After making certain films which did not 
prove entirely satisfactory as the program developed, the 
Aviation Training Division recognized that the place to 
outline the needs of the field was not at staff headquariers 
in Washington, but at the school where instructors were 
being trained. “It was logical to assume that what tools 
were needed could be decided best by those who would 
use them.” The locale of further planning, therefore, was 
shifted to the Flight Instructors School 


The commanding officer of the school reported the list 
of films needed to implement the flight training syllabus 
to the Training Command who requested that Aviation 
Training arrange for the films’ production... The superin- 
tendent of the Flight Instruction School and the staff 
flight training officer of the Training Command were ap- 
pointed technical advisers of the films and consulted with 
production officers from the Training Film Branch of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics for the purpose of writing produc- 
tion outlines on the films Che films were then ready to 
go into production. 


Slide Films in the Navy Training Program, by Jay D. 
Dresser, project officer in the Training Film Branch of 
the Photographic Division of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
which supervises the production of all Navy training films, 
outlines steps followed in the production of each film. A 
project supervisor, who has had a background of film pro- 
duction work, an education officer, and a technical adviser, 
assigned by the organization requesting the film, plan the 
initial outline of each picture, these three officers deter 
mining the specific purpose of the film, its contents, and 
the best method of presentation. 

In making a slidefilm, still photographs are made of the 
subject and mounted on cardboard frame cards. Printed 
titles and other art work are added to the photographs, 
which are then photographed in sequence on 35mm film. 

Slidefilms have become an integral part of many Navy 
training courses, covering such subjects as office proce- 
dures, seamanship, elements of electricity, semaphore sig- 
naling, shipbuilding and maintenance and repair of air- 
craft, gunfire control equipment and other highly compli- 
cated machinery. Besides shortening the training periods 
and standardizing operations, use of the slidefilm makes 
continuous training possible. They can be forwarded to 
units in the field to keep men informed of new develop 
ments in equipment and tactics. The search for more ef- 
fective means of visualizing subjects has led into the 
1 


i US¢ 


production of third-dimensional films, the psychologica 
of color and other advanced developments 
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The Use of Nonphotographic Aids by the Navy, }, 
William Exton, Jr., in charge of planning and production 
in the Training Aids Section, Bureau of Naval Personnel. 
reviews the extensive list of nonphotographic aids—two 
dimensional and three-dimensional—which have contributed 
substantially to the Navy’s training program \n out 
standing example of graphic media is the set of 560 charts 
illustrating the Diesel engineering training curriculum, 
which have been hailed by educators and manufacturers 


as a notable contribution to the progress of technical illus 
tration. This elaborate project involved exhaustive planning 
and an extensive production program. Posters are made t 
illustrate procedures. One of these, dealing with the bow 
line, has enabled persons who had never before seen a bow 
line, to tie it correctly in less than one minute \s witl 
the films, these training aids are the product of careful, 
collaborative thought by a number of qualified individuals 
Three-dimensional aids are employed to simulate ar 
actual abject or item of material. One ot the devices in 
this category is a small cardboard blinker for the training 
of signalmen, manufactured at a cost of 3c apiece \netl 
aid is the “mock-up,” which is an enlarged reproductio 


contrastingly colored, of equipment parts 

In developing training aids the Navy has pioneered be 
vond civilian precedent, and the writer expresses the hop: 
that valuable lessons will be learned bv the educational 
world from the Navy's experience which will result it 
substantial benefits to the standards and effectiveness of 


civilian training in the years to come. 


Learning Through the Senses—-Leland S. March, Principal 
Westwood High School Vew Jersey Educationa c- 
view 17: 162 March, 1944 
\ short but pointed article to remind teachers that facts 

taught in a dynamic manner are better learned and de 

velop better attitudes in the learner. Audio-visual aids 


when properly used, provide a very effective learning 


situation. By comparison traditional classroom techniques 
with tepid stimuli and monotonous responses seem out 
dated 


Storage Problems in Audio-Visual Aids 


(Concluded from page 160) 


Hat or stood in a corner; their unwieldiness increases 
if they are to be used frequently. Then too, if an it 

structor gave a quiz the charts had to be turned over 
so that wandering eyes could not see the answers. Thi 
very aids which helped at one time were sources of dis- 
traction at other times. 

The author, having visited the Armored Force School 
at Fort Knox, Kentucky, had the answer. That excel 
lent school had overcome the same problem by use ot 
holders similar to those illustrated. These simple dis- 
play racks have counter weights which pull any desired 
chart from the well in an instant. When the instructor 
has finished with the chart, it can be slid back witl 
little effort. The frames can, of course, be used anew 
when the charts are changed. Since plywood was used 
nt is 


in construction with inch pine braces, their wet; 


y 
~ 


not a burden. Casters can be used with these racks and 
they can be moved from room to room with ease. Over- 
all dimensions of the holder are sixty-eight inches by) 
eighty-four inches by eighteen inches. 

These problems of storage are small but unless solved 
satisfactorily they prevent a visual aids program fron 
doing its part effectively. If the ideas are adaptable t 
your situation, don’t hesitate to use them. They are 
merely improved instruments in hands working for vic- 


tory. 
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Scene from TOM SAWYER From PRISONER OF ZENDA 


For the FIRST Time 


in 16mm 








David O. Selznick’s Great Productions! "1m version, of Thackeray's “vanity Faie” 


Ten Subjects Now Ready 
Four in Beautiful Natural Color 


ALL-COLOR SUBJECTS 
BECKY SHARP A STAR IS BORN 


Miriam Hopkins, Alan Mowbray Janet Gaynor, Fredric March 
e . 
DANCING PIRATE NOTHING SACRED 


Frank Morgan, Chas. Collins Fredric March, Carole Lombard 


BLACK and WHITE SUBJECTS 
ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER THE YOUNG IN HEART 


Tommy Kelly, Jackie Moran Janet Gaynor, Fairbanks, Jr. 
- * 
PRISONER OF ZENDA GARDEN OF ALLAH 
D. Fairbanks, Jr., M. Carroll Marlene Dietrich, Charles Boyer 
* . 
MADE FOR EACH OTHER LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY 
Carole Lombard, Jas. Stewart Dolores Costello 


Available from 


in beautiful natural color. 


BIG STARS—BIG PICTURES 


Stars include: 


Mickey Rooney 
C. Aubrey Smith 
Miriam Hopkins 
Billie Burke 

Alan Mowbray 
Freddie Bartholomew 
Frank Morgan 
Stefi Duna 
Dolores Costello 
Janet Gaynor 
Fredric March 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
Paulette Goddard 
Roland Young 
Carole Lombard 
James Stewart 
Tommy Kelly 
May Robson 
Walter Brennan 
Ronald Colman 
Madeleine Carroll 
Charles Boyer 
Marlene Dietrich 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 EAST 8TH STREET 


and the following branches and affiliates: 


Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc. Stevens-Ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures 
Suite 600—1600 Broadway 89 Cone Street, N.W. 1739 Oneida St. 
New York 19, N. Y. Atlanta 3, Georgia Denver 7, Colo. 
Ideal Pictures Corporation Ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures Corp. 
18 South Third Street 2024 Main Street 915 S.W. 10th Ave. 
Memphis 3, Tennessee Dallas 1, Texas Portland 5, Oregon 
Ideal Pictures Corporation Ideal Pictures Ideal-Southern Pictures 
2408 West 7th Street 219 East Main St. 336 Barrone St. 


Los Angeles 5, California Richmond 19, Va. New Orleans, La. 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Ideal Pictures 
Room 1—Lobby Floor 
Reliance Bldg. 
926 McGee Street 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Ideal-Southern 
16mm Pictures Co. 
9536 N.E. 2nd Street 
Miami 38. Florida 
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SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


HARDY R. FINCH, Editor 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


“Fit to Live and Fit to Fight” 
py show what some schools are doing to prepare 


students for the strenuous life of today, a motion 
picture of four reels, Fit to Live and Fit to Fight, 
has been produced by the Bureau of Visuai Instruction 
of the University of Iowa Extension Division, under 
sponsorship of the lowa State Department of Public 
Instruction. It was filmed by John Hedges, Acting 
Director of the Bureau. A report of the film written 
by Eric C. Wilson, Editor, University of Iowa News 
Service, follows: 

“This l6mm. film, now being distributed, was 
made in May, 1943, in thirteen representative lowa 
high schools, and is designed as an honest sampling 
of the physical education program in such _ schools. 

“It is pointed out that this sampling of a program 
does not necessarily represent the best program that 
might be done in high schools but is what is actually 
being carried on. The program is a good one and 
one which is suggestive as to what can be done in 
many schools. 

“All scenes are unrehearsed and only physical edu- 
cation activities are depicted. No pictures were made 
of the competitive sports program, on the theory that 
there is much more familiarity with this interscholastic 
program than with the new type of physical education 
work. It is expected, however, that sports sequences 
will later be included and that a sound track will be 
added. 

“Thirteen Fowa schools cooperated in the project. 
These were Fairfield, Keokuk, New London, Bur- 
lington, Ottumwa, Centerville, Mt. Ayr, Creston, 
East and West Waterloo, Boone and North and East 


Des Moines. 








| With a question box on the making of 
school film productions, conducted by 


DAVID SCHNEIDER 
Evander Childs High School, New York City 





“In the narrative script for the film, written by 
Prof. Charles H. McCloy, Research Professor of 
Anthropometry and Physical Education at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, he says, the program needs to be 
regular and the time allotment should be adequate 
so that the effects will be cumulative. The exercise 
must be progressively more strenuous in order to in- 
sure that the pupils develop sufficient strength 
and endurance and _ speed to do better the 
tasks of each day, to carry through the work of the 
day and evening without fatigue, and to develop a 
reserve of strength and energy for emergency tasks 
of our time.” 

“Let us not, however, as we look at this picture, 
think only of the activities of a physical education pro- 
gram. The activities simply are a means of insuring 
that the boys and girls will be healthy and _ intellec- 
tually and emotionally well-adjusted.”’ 

The picture includes scenes of work for boys and 
girls such as guerrilla forms of combat, calisthenics, 
boxing, obstacle racing, rope-skipping, tumbling, danc- 
ing, swimming, track and field events, and games in 
the gymnasium. 

Consultants for the film, in addition to Prof. McCloy, 
were: Dr. Paul W. Brechler, Instructor in Physical 
Education for Men and Head of Physical Education 
for boys at University of lowa and University High 
School; Dr. Elizabeth Halsey, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women; Miss Ella 
Small, Assistant Professor in the Department of Phy- 
sical Education for Women, both of the University 
of Iowa; and H. J. Steffey, Supervisor in the Iowa 
State Department of Public Instruction. 


(Concluded on page 176) 


(Left) Scaling the wall of an obstacle course. 


(Below) An obstacle course hazard. 
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THE STORY OF ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. Don 
Ameche, Loretta Young, Henry Fonda. Out of the 
stirring past of this great nation emerges the story 
of Alexonder Bell and the telephone—which in his 
youth he invented—oa story as real as the telephone 


tself—a story that symbolizes the mission of America. 
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and this... 


HESE three magnificent Twentieth-Century Fox 

feature films are distributed exclusively in 16mm by 
FILMS INCORPORATED. Like other titles in our famous 
School List, they will be in great demand this fall—a 
demand accentuated by the present scarcity of raw 
stock and the inadequacy of printing facilities. 

By making your plans, now, to screen these and othe 
outstanding feature-length programs in your auditorium 
as a regular part of your curriculum, you will be better 
able to get the films you want when you want them. 
Reservations are not binding on your school—they 
simply aid us in arriving at a schedule best suited to your 
needs. Study Guides, for each feature picture, which 
integrate classroom discussion following auditorium 
showings, will also be reserved for you without obliga- 


tion. 


Feature-length programs are a new dimension in edu- 


cation! Has your school the best that major studios can 


al es 


INCORPORATED 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, N.Y. 18 
314 S.W. 9TH AVENUE, PORTLAND 5, ORE. 
109 WORTH AKARD STREET, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


64 EAST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILL 
1709 W. STH STREET, LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. 
68 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 





STANLEY AND LIVINGSTONE. Spencer Tracy, 
Nancy Kelly, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Richard Greene. 
A great picture (three years in the making in the 
actual African locale) of the greatest adventure of 
the foremost newspaper man of all times 


and this... 





YOUNG MR. LINCOLN. Henry Fonda, Marjorie 
Weaver, Alice Brady, Arleen Whelan. This is the story 
of Lincoln that has never been told—of a young man 
known to everybody in the backwoods town of 


Springfield, Illinois... a student and lawyer whose 
strength and wit were famous. 


FILMS INCORPORATED 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Send me a copy of the School List and a handy 
reservation form. 
Zr ' — 
LJ Send me a sample Study Guide. 





NAME 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 





a 


CITY AND STATE 
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New VICTOR 


16mm SOUND PROJECTORS 
Now available to Schools! 


& 
Delivery 60 to 90 days 
from 


Swank Motion Pictures 


ATTENTION: RAY SWANK 
614 North Skinker St. Louis 5, Mo. 





(Send for our big, new 16mm sound film catalog) 








QUESTION BOX ON SCHOOL FILM PRODUCTION 


Question: 
ture production club in our junior high school. (1) 
What is the best way to start? (2) What could be 
considered the minimum essential equipment? (3) 


I would like to organize a motion pic- 


How can such project be financed? (4) Comien- 
surate with the abilities and interests of jumor 
high school students, what film subjects shall we 
produce ? 


Answer: Since there is no one set way to start a mo- 
tion picture production project, it is suggested that the 
mere announcement of the planned organization of such 
a club during an assembly program, in the school paper, 
or through formal notices sent to each class, would bring 
more than the maximum number of students needed for 
the efficient running of your activity. Also you can take 
advantage of the psychological principle, “strike while the 
iron is hot”, by timine the start of the project so as to 
make immediate application of the lessons on light and 
photography just when your general science classes have 
reached the highest pitch of enthusiasm for those topics 
I haven't found a class, yet, that didn’t bubble over with 
excitement and activity whenever pinhole and _ other 
cameras and their accessories were put to practical us¢ 
in the classroom. The important thing here is to keep 
these flames of enthusiasm fanned. Soon enough every 
charter member will become a torchbearer for future addi 
tions to your club. 

Once the club is organized, committees can be formed 
to study and become expert in the use of the camera, 
lighting, properties, script, art, and editing. Each greup, 
in turn, can teach the others all the tricks, old and new, 
of its specialty. A collection of books, pamphlets, prepared 
lectures and slides should be available at all times for 
reference and research. A great deal of this material may 
be obtained on loan basis or free from the manufacturers 
or distributors of photographic equipment. Many students 
will want to contribute some of their own materials to 
build up such a library of information. 

\s far as equipment is concerned, the following may 
constitute the list of minimum essentials: 1 motion picture 
camera, preferably 16 millimeter, having a dismountable 
lens at least F 3.5 opening; | tripod; 3 reflectors, preferably 
clamp-on type; 3 or more photoflood lamps, number 2; 
1 yellow filter; 4 or 5 rolls of black and white film, 100 
foot lengths; 1 reel to hold 400 feet of film; 1 can to hold 
400 foot reel; 1 splicing set; 


insulated; 2 triple sockets 


2 or 3 extension cords, rubber 


\ few words about the equipment: Notice that the 
camera recommended is the 16 mm. variety. The reason 
for that is that your school probably possesses one or more 
l6mm. projectors on which you will most likely run your 
films. The removable type of lens is suggested because 
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Covarrusias 


MURAL MAPS 


(Series of Six) 


Important as visual education ... stimulating as 


an insight into a vital world area! A scientifically 
accurate, artistically direct study of Pacific ethnol- 
ogy, economy, art, botany, native housing and 
transportation, in brilliant color. 


SCHWABACHER-FREY 


735 MARKET STREET+ SAN FRANCISCO 


some day you may want to add wide angle, telephoto or 
faster lenses. 


1 


No matter how confident one may feel about his ability 
to hold the camera steady, the fact that more than one 
person will be using that instrument demands that the 
camera rest on a frm tripod to insure sharp, level Dic 
tures, 

Clamp-on reflectors are easier to handle, take less time 
to set up, and can be tilted at the proper angle just as 
well as the more expensive, cumbersome types. When 
ever vou have to use more than three number 2 lamps 
be sure to check the amperage of your fuse. The ordinary 
number 2 photoflood draws 4.4 amperes The average 
house or schoolroom fuse carries 15 amperes—just enough 
for three of those lamps. Of course it’s wiser to use as 
many different outlets as possible 

Che yellow filter is an important accessory tor outdoor 
filming, especially for distant shots with sky and clouds 
for background. 

Black and white film is best for beginners, since errors 
in exposures are compensated to some degree by most 
processing laboratories. No doubt an exposure meter ts 


a good investment, if obtainable these days. However one 


can get pretty accurate results by following carefully th 
printed instructions on exposure which come with every 
roll of film. 

\s for financing such project your best bet is to throw 


this problem right into the laps of your enthusiastic club 
members. I am sure that, among the suggestions you will 
get, will be any or all of the following 

l Appropriation of funds by the school General Orga 


nization 


Put on school DiaVvVs, dances movies, chat ring ad 
mission 

3. Seek assistance from parents association 

4. Gifts from graduating classes. 

5. (later on) Charge few cents admission tee to se¢ 
produced films. 
iat will have the most appeal to tl 


Film subjects t 
junior high school students are films in which they them 
selves play the leading parts. Your first film will prob 
ably be a kind of public relations film—a subject in which 
students are displayed at their best, the daily school rou 
tine. If you want to show action, not merely posing, be 
sure to photograph them in subject classes where activities 
are in full swine—the gymnasium, the swimming pool, th 
athletic field, shops, laboratories and domestic science 
rooms. After that usually comes a “March of Time” ot 
School Newsreel. From then on your students may want 
to put on playlets, but again make sure that there is plenty 
of action, not mere lip motion. Finally you will reach 
the stage when you will become surfeited with routine 
subjects. You will then enter the phase of producing 
instructional films—films that show the how and why ot 
things, proper ways of swimming, life saving, carving a 
piece of wood in the shop, yes, even carving a turkey 
(if you can get one) D3 
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The First Fifty Years 


S THIS issue appears the theatrical motion picture 

industry embarks upon a semi-centennial year of 
celebration to commemorate the opening, April 14, 
1894, at the Holland Brothers Kinematoscope Parlor 
in New York, of the first film show in the world 
Residents of the non-theatrical field of motion pictures 
may well join heartily in the hosannas. The 1894 
demonstration, while involving some simple vaudeville 
turns in subject matter, derived no importance from 
them; the entire significance lay in an educational 
proof that photographic living pictures were possible 
and practicable. 

Sut quite apart from any non-theatrical distinction, 
those who are disposed to draw that discriminating 
line may still celebrate the anniversary in fine fraternal 
spirit for, without a sizeable, matured theatrical film 
industry, the non-theatrical side could not possibly 
have attained in the same period its present stature, 
and it would quite certainly now be without its effi 
cient existing technical equipment. Moreover, the 
non-theatrical and theatrical growths have identi 
ties in the sap. as in the roots, bark and branches 
of the same tree. 

The pseudo-scientific analyses of animal movements, 
made by the singular Edward Muvbridge in the late 
70s and ‘80s, were educational items produced with 
photographic cameras before Edison invented his 
Kinetoscope, and were, indeed, his acknowledged in 
spiration ; but their development to a useful application 
was carried through wholly by the commercial interest 
of Edison and his associates in amusement aspects. 
The first great supply of school films was organized 
by Charles Urban out of his theatrical productions in 
England and France about 1903; the first notable 
attempt to introduce motion pictures into American 
schools as classroom apparatus, in 1910, came with 
George Kleine’s offer of more than a thousand selected 
theatrical reels; the long familiar Pathe productions 
were originally theatrical; the Bray subjects were 
nearly all theatrical first; the Pathescope Library, the 
Victor Animatograph Library and many more well 
known collections have stemmed from theatrical fea 
tures, newsreels and screen “‘magazines.”” The best 
traming films of present global war are being produced 
by men and women experienced in theatrical techniques 
and expecting at the end of the duration to return to 
arrested 


al magi 


studio positions, said techniques including 
and accelerated screen motions and the genet 
of screen animation, with the theatrical Walt Disney 
as chief practitioner. 

As the “golden wedding” vear goes on there will 
inevitably be many theatrical observances, and_ theré 
will be point (within the modest limits of wartime 
economies ) in having the non-theatrical field organize 
its own particular celebrations, too, if only to remind 
those who hold the large brass keys to visual instruc 
tion that there has accumulated for their endeavors a 
respectable and even impressive tradition. Upon the 
forgotten pioneer efforts which they would thus un 
cover, they might proceed into the latter half of the 
pave 180) 
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NO COMPROMISE 


Is Necessary... 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


No Compromise on QUALITY 


Because of Da-Lite’s policy of refusing to 
use substitute materials, you can always be 
sure that any Da-Lite model you select will 
be carefully made and durably constructed. 
The quantity may be limited because of the 
War Production Board’s need to conserve 
metal, but the quality of Da-Lite equipment 
will never be sacrificed. 


No Compromise on SIZES 


The completeness of the Da-Lite line makes 
it easy to find the right screen for every 
projection requirement. 


No Compromise on CONVENIENCE 


Da-Lite Screens have always been distinguish- 
ed for their safety and ease of operation. The 
Challenger, with its exclusive slotted square 
tubing and patented, smooth-operating inner- 
locking device, is the only screen that can be 
adjusted in height without separate adjust- 
ments of the case or fabric. This prevents 
pulling the fabric from the roller when setting 
up the screen or raising it. 

For lasting satisfaction, specify DA-LITE 
when you buy screens. Ask your local office 
of the War Production Board for the latest 


regulations governing the sale of screens 
under W.P.B. order L-267. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 4 E.S., 2723 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
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NEW FILMS OF THE MONTH 
As They Look to A Teacher Committee 


L. C. LARSON. Editor 


Instructor in School of Education 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


The Dutch Tradition 


(Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19, New 
York) 27 minutes, 16mm, sound. Produced by the Netherlands 
Information Bureau and the National Film Board of Canada 
Sale price $22.74. Apply to distributor or Motion Picture 
Bureau of the Office of War Information for rental sources. 

Introductory scenes show the familiar tulips, windmills, and 
wooden shoes of Holland. The film then passes from these 
familiar characteristics and portrays the fundamentals of Dutch 
moral strength and the traditional persistency in united effort 
for mutual progress through mutual endeavor. It shows that 
the emigrants from Holland to Michigan have influenced Ameri- 
can ideals through their industry, craftsmanship, and high spirit 
ual standards. Through their unflagging devotion to a common 
cause the Dutch drained the Zuyder Zee and thus created new 
farmlands to meet the needs of an increasing population, 

Later when the Nazis invaded Holland, whose Hague had 
been the center of international arbitration, the Dutch opened 
their canals to flood the Nazis, who circumvented this tactic by 
use of air-borne troops. In the same spirit they frustrated 
Japanese attempts at negotiating for the wealth of the Indies 
and even before Pearl Harbor declared war on Japan. Ap- 
parently their indomitable determination has not been thwarted 
by the defeat of their small Navy and Air Force which was no 
match for years of Japanese armament. 


The Dutch colonial policy of development in control of the 


Netherlands East Indies is shown as industry and education 
are introduced and the wealth of the islands is preserved rather 
than exploited. Likewise in the Dutch West Indies, the natives 
are free to develop their country and to contribute to the Allies 
oil refining and bauxite for planes. 

The unyielding prosecution of war against aggression is shown 
as the Netherlands people who have escaped from Holland are 
active all over the globe—Dutch flyers train in the United 
States to return to Pacific bases, Dutch seamen are active in 
the Allied Merchant Navy, and the Dutch Underground helps 
direct Allied planes to their targets. 

The film concludes as the commentator states that the Dutch 
are following their Queen in a tradition of stubborn resistance 
to achieve the Netherlands Commonwealth in which they will 
work together as they are working together now for total victory. 


Committee Appraisal: A kaleidoscopic treatment of the 
people of Holland and the Indies which provides a background 
for better understanding of the Netherlands and its international 





This monthly page of reviews is conducted for the 
benefit of educational film producers and users alike. The 
comments and criticisms of both are cordially invited. 

Producers wishing to have new films reviewed on 
this page should write L. C. Larson, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, giving details as to length, content, 
date on which the film was issued, basis of availability, 
prices, producer and distributor. They will be informed 
of the first open date when the Teacher Committee will 
review the films. The only cost to producers for the 
service is the cost of transporting the prints to and 
from Bloomington. This Cost Must Be Borne By The 
Producers. 











Assisted by CAROLYN GUSS 
and VIOLET COTTINGHAM 


Extension Division 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


relations. Because the film covers many facets of the subject, 
some topics are not fully developed and require supplementary 
treatment by the teacher or leader. Suitable for use by classes 
in geography, commerce, and social studies, and by adult groups 
interested in the role Holland and the Indies are playing in 


the present war. 
Basic Typing Methods, Part I. 


(Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York) 35 minutes, 16mm. sound. Sale price $23.76 Produced 
by the Bureau of Aeronautics for the Division of Personnel, 
Supervision and Management—Navy Department. Apply to 
producer for rental sources. 

The film opens with a short historical sketch of the type- 
writer from 1868 to the present time. Various machines that 
are being used now are shown and their differences pointed out 

Miss Lenora Fenton, expert typist, demonstrates and explains 
the principles of correct typing. The importance of good 
posture at the machine is stressed, and the position of body, 
fingers, hands, wrists, and arms is shown. Miss Fenton demon- 
strates the fundamentals of the keyboard and proper technique 
of finger stroking and shows contrast between the good and 
bad. Exercises to develop finger precision and agility are given 
\n explanation is given of the use of the tabular key, backspace, 
line space operator, paper guide, paper bail, and various other 
parts of the machine. Method of inserting, adjusting, and re- 
moving paper and carbon packs from machine is shown. 

The film closes with the admonishment that speed in typing 
comes with “intelligent and purposeful practice.” 

Committee Appraisal: One of a series of eight office practice 
films produced by the Bureau of Aeronautics. Other titles are 
Vaintenance of Office Machines; Basic Typing Machine Opera- 
tions, Part II; Advanced Typing Shortcuts, Part I; Advanced 
Typing Duplicating and Manuscript, Part II; Machine Trans- 
cription, Machine Operation, Part 1; Machine Transcription 
Trans. Tech., Part II: Take a Letter, Please; How to Dictate. 
Teachers of commerce, both on the secondary and adult level, 
should find these films valuable aids in teaching typing and 
shorthand skills. The committee felt that teachers might criti- 
cize the length of the films and the inclusion of many details. 


Fundamentals of Diet 


(Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 1841 Broadway, New York City) 
11 minutes, 16mm. sound. Sale price $50.00 less 10% educational 
discount. Apply to producer for rental sources. Discussion 
guide available. 

The introduction divides animals into three classes in respect 
to their food habits—carnivorous, herbiverous, and omniverous. 
After man is identified with the omniverous group, the classes 
of foods which he has learned to eat are then shown. Emphasis 
is placed upon the fact that many of these foods nature has 
provided for her young, both in plants and in animals. 

Consideration is next given the special dietary factors that 
must be furnished by the diet: such as energy, protein, mineral 
nutrients, and vitamins, which are needed to build and repair 
muscle and other tissues, to build bones and teeth, to provide 
for growth, and to keep the body machine in good working 
order. Pictures showing children carrying out feeding experi- 
ments as class projects indicate the results of the lack of diet 
and vitamin deficiencies such as the need for vitamin C to pre- 


(Concluded on page 180) 
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The 

Little Red Schoolhouse 
keeps right on 
growing 


, ago the Little Red Schoolhouse 
grew into modern consolidated schools 
...and the growing hasn't stopped! 


Reliable estimates say that new school 
construction will account for 30% of the 
postwar non-residential building. 


Changes in curriculum ...in emphasis 
...in teaching methods...are calling now 
for new school-planning thought. 


And high on the list of new educational 
demands is the extension of facilities for 
visual education in tomorrow’s schools. 


Teaching, itself, is only one of the jobs 
Filmo Cameras and Filmosound Projec- 








tors can do for tomorrow’s schools. The 
school is destined to become an increas- 
ingly vital civic center...and this function 
is ideally served in countless ways by Bell 
& Howell Motion Picture Equipment. 


School executives who are planning 
now for finer schools tomorrow, are in- 
vited to ask for information about im- 
proving facilities for visual education. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 














Lay We 7 /- F 
0’ \ 
Filmoarc 16mm. \ Ly 


p Sound and i 7 Ee 
iient Projector rex: 
oy 
Filmo 7ODA 


16mm. Camera 





Filmo Aristocrat 
8mm. Camera 





Filmo Auto Load 
16mm. Camera 





Filmo-Master "400" 
8mm. Projector 


HELP US PLAN THE FUTURE 


. OF OPTI-ONICS 


“ Engineers with a finished back- 
ground in electronics or mechan- 
ical design can find a great future 
in helping Bell & Howell explore 
the peacetime horizons of OPTI- 
ONICS. Send complete details and 
photo to: Chairman, OPTI-ONICS 
Development, 7100 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


Optronics 
ot 


BELL. HOWELL 





#Trade-mark registered 


*Opti-onics is OPTIcs .. . elec- 
trONics ... mechaniICsS., It is re- 
search and engineering by Bell & 
Howell in these three related sci- 
ences te accomplish many things 
never before obtainable. Today 
Opti-onics is a WEAPON. Tomor- 
row, it will be a SERVANT .. . to 
work, protect, educate, and en- 
tertain. 





Products combining the sciences of OPTics « electrONics « mechanlCS 


PRECISION- 
MADE BY 
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Filmosound V ---— 
6mm. Sound 
Projector 





SEE THE AMERICAS...ON YOUR CLASSROOM SCREEN 


Scene from Colorful Yellowstone, filmed in full natural 
color. No need to travel in war-crowded trains, or burn 
precious gas to see the wonders of America. Bring them 
to your own classroom in all their natural beauty and 
color . .. with films from the Filmosound Library. 


Travel films have long been accorded special em- 


phasis by the library staff, and we now offer one of the 
most complete collections in the world. From Hudson 
Bay to the Straits of Magellan, practically all the natural 
beauties of the continent (and, in fact, the world) are 
waiting for your call. Send the coupon for complete 
Filmosound Library Catalogs and the Educational 
Utilization Digest. 






Buy MORE War Bonds 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 
. 

Bell & Howell Company e 
1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13 e 
Please send Filmosound Library Cataiogs ( ) e 
and Educational Utilization Digest » (oe 
Also new Filmosound V...— Circular Cc) « 

° 
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Worth Waiting For! 
MAJOR FEATURES 


Here they are in 16mm. Sound! 





*HERE WE GO AGAIN (RKO) 
Fibber McGee and Molly, Edgar Bergen, Charlie 
McCarthy, Ginny Simms, Ray Noble and Or- 
chestra. 


*GET HEP TO LOVE (Universal) 


Gloria Jean, Donald O'Connor, Jane Frazee, 
Robert Paige, the Jivin' Jacks and Jills. 


Other Outstanding Features include: 


* EAGLE SQUADRON (Universal) 

* MY FAVORITE SPY (RKO) 

* BETWEEN US GIRLS (Universal) 

* THE MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS (RKO) 


*Advance Approval required 


Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment and Edu- 
cational Subjects available for rental and sale. 


Wsdie O Lutloten Iu 


Bsouno PUY s+) aor 


25 W. 45th St. Dept. E-4 New York 19, N. Y. 
19 LaSalle Street. Chicago 3, Ill. 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 














vent scurvy which is illustrated by a simple feeding experiment 
with guinea pigs. 
The major classes of foods in an ideal diet and their special 


contribution to body welfare are portrayed. The film divides 
foods into the seven groups accepted by The Nutrition Office 
in Washington. The groupings are presented pictorially by 


showing many foods so classified, and then individual items 
being selected to emphasize the idea of an intelligent selection 
actually being made. 

The film ends with suggestions for substituting for foods 
which are not available—if fresh milk cannot be secured, if 
wholewheat bread is not available, if eggs or meat are too 
expensive or are not available, if fresh fruits cannot be purchased 
or if butter is not available 


Committee Appraisal: Treats the groups of foods needed 
the daily diet, the functions of the various groups, the wis¢ 
selection of foods, and the possibility of substituting. As pointed 
out by the educational author, Dr. George R. Cowgill, Yale 
University Sehool of Medicine, “Authorities can differ as to 
just how many groups of food one should consider from a prac- 
tical standpoint ; however this need not lead to rejection of the 
basic idea of such a classification as a means of facilitating 
the practical application of our knowledge of foods ard food 
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values.” Student and adult groups interested in nutrition should 
find this film helpful in presenting an over-view of the subject 
Distillation 

(British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Ney 
York City 20) 13 minutes, l6mm. sound. Sale price $14.00 
\pply to producer for rental sources. 

Through laboratory demonstration, this film explains the 
method of separating the various products found in crude ojj 
Much of the explanation is done by means of animated dia- 
grams. Atoms of hydrogen and carbon are represented by 
white and dark balls. Each carbon atom has four arms: each 
hydrogen atom has one arm, thus representing the valence of 
each. A combination of atoms is known as a molecule.  Dia- 
grams of a few of the possible combinations of carbon and 
hydrogen atoms are represented by white and black balls form- 
ing chains, rings, and unions of both 

Crude oil is composed of many different kinds of molecules 
In order to secure the different products, it is necessary to 
separate each mixture. Since liquids have different boiling 
points, the mixtures are separated by distillation, 

To explain distillation a clear liquid is mixed with a dark 
liquid to which some crystals have been added. Heat is applied 
At one temperature, the clear liquid evaporates and is con 
densed. As the temperature rises, the dark liquid boils, evapo 
rates, and is condensed. Only the crystals of the original mix 
ture are left in the container. 

Distillation is used to separate the mixture of hydrocarbons 
in crude oil. . The suits in a deck of cards are used to represent 
the groups of hydrocarbons in crude oil. Each group is called 
a fraction. The object of distillation is to separate one fraction 
from the other. A diagram of the old-fashioned bench-still is 
shown: oil flows from one still to the next as the heat under 
each still is increased. The vapors formed at the various tem- 
peratures are condensed by cold water, thus isolating eacl 
compound from the crude oil mixture. 

\ picture of a modern fractionating tower is shown and 
a diagram explains the construction of the tower Che crude 
oil is heated; the vapors rise in the fractionating tower and 
the residue is drawn off. As the vapors ascend through more 
and more intense temperatures, each product is condensed at 
its particular boiling point and the product is removed. All 
the products are shown as they are ready for the consumer 

Committee Appraisal: An excellent use of animated dia- 
grams to explain the process of distillation of crude oil. Should 
be helpful to teachers of chemistry and vocational training i1 
adding concreteness to an abstract subject 


The First Fifty Years 


(Concluded from page 177) 


century with more assurance and perhaps with some 
saving in duplicating efforts. 

Charles Urban’s theatrical education department 
in 1903 was headed by Frank Percy Smith, a trained 
!_ondon school teacher ; the George Kleine offer to the 
New York schools was sponsored by the People’s In- 
stitute and encouraged by top officials in the metro- 
politan school system; Lincoln & Parker, of Worcester 
and Boston, who made their valiant fight to produce 
and to distribute films expressly for schools—a project 
extending the educational film enterprises of Thomas 
\. Edison’s theatrical company—were men who bot! 
had been trained and experienced in pedagogy; and 
Harley Clarke’s foundation of the ro for Visual 
Education in the °20s fairly scintillated with interna- 
tionally known names of leading educators. 

Details concerning these and other pertinent facts 
have been given in the non-theatrical history which has 
been serialized in the pages of this magazine since 
September, 1938. 
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| SLIDES General Science..................... ll rolls 
Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 
35 mm. Principles of Chemistry............ 8 rolls 


FUL M Fundamentals of Biology........ 8 rolls 
Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 


VISUAL SCIENCES, i. Suffern, New York 











DVI (Zone II) New York Meeting 
HEN the 


Association of School 


Ameri al 


\dministrators was re 


annual convention of the 


arranged to provide for sectional rather than national 
meetings, in view of the exigencies of transportation 
and hotel space, the Department of Visual Instruction 
program was arranged on the same basis. In New 
York City, : 


f February 23, a timely 
six-unit program on the theme Visua 


afternoon « 


on the 
EDUCATION 
Topay AND TOMORROW was presided over by Dr. E. 
Winifred Crawford, DVI (Zone 


the first time in her many years of school service, it 


I] ) president | or 


was her pleasure to introduce her own superintendent 
A. is Threlkeld. of Montclair. New 
appraisal 


of schools, Dr. 
fersev. He made an interesting, favorable 
of the contributions and future of visual aids 
excellently illustrated by 
F Ivle 


Training section in the United 


Three of the units were 
means of talking motion pictures. 


Audio-Visual 


laid particular emphasis on the 


stewart, 
of the 
States Navy, 
tion of visual aids in the 


utiliza 
armed forces. Short sections 
from three widely different sound films were given in 
connection with his paper. and the layout of his de 
partment was shown by means of projected still pic 
tures. 
Floyde E. 


tion, put forward a whol 


Brooker, of the U. S. Office of Educa 
series of challenging ques 
tions that grow out of the tremendous war-borne ex 
aids for education at all 


levels and in all subject matter areas. His talk was 


pansion of the use of visual 


illustrated by the projection oft a short section of - 
new USOE 


Bryan, 


release, “THe Stipe RULE.” 


Julien producer for the Coordinator of Intet 
\merican 


in implementing the 


Affairs discussed some of his experiences 


WW VTE 


good 1 neighbor policy with a 
camera, and showed two excellent new sound films. 
“MONTEVIDEO FAMILY” and “HicH 

L.. C. Larson, of the University Indiana, reported 
on current status of 16mm. distribution at the OVW J. 
“National 16mm. Advi 
sory and Policy Committee”. Dr. Lucile Allard, presi 
dent of the Metropolitan New York Branch of the 
DVI, summarized the discussions. 


Py enn 


and on the activities of the 


In attendance and interest, the sectional meeting 
equaled the best of the national meetings held in the 
past. An excellent informal dinner was held at. the 
Town Hall Club. 


Hochheimer. 


It was presided over by Miss Rita 
and was featured by the introduction of 
prominent visual aid workers from. all parts of the 
country. A preview of the new Warner theatrical 
feature, “ADVENTURES OF Mark Twain” concluded 
the program. 

The commercial exhibits. both at New York and 
Chicago, were of necessity limited i and in dis 
play budget. 


1 space 
Nevertheless all of the as ries names, 


and some new ones. were well represented 
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Hew "FILMATIC” 


Triple-Purpose 
Film Slide Projector 





USED 
3 WAYS 


For 2x2 Slides 


2. For Single Frame 35mm 
Slide-film 


3. For Double Frame 35mm 
Slide-film 


Used By the Armed Forces 
* SPEEDS VISUAL TRAINING 


This new easier-to-operate 


Non-Rewind Design 
. Eliminates Rewinding rger : | 
Motor — Forced tie: ha, aces ae ah 
Air Coole 
Feed Capacit 
. Single Frame 
@ Instantly Adjustable 
@ Includes Manumatic 
Slide Carrier 
. and other features 





projector simplifies your pro- 
jection problem in war train- 
ing and industrial education, 
Provides clearer visibility for 
larger audiences. The Film- 
- fessional model—yet is easily 
portable. Has corrected pro- 
jection lens (5” f 3.5). Uses 
300, 200 or 100 watt lamp. 
Complete with switch, cord 


Y up to 300 
Pictures 


and custom-built carrying 





case, 


i// aN Cane, 








STEREOPTON 





@ Forced-Air Cooled 





@ Takes up to 1000 
Watt Lamps 


@ Choice of Lenses 


Pre-Focus Socket Aligns 
Filament on Optical Axis 


@ All-Steel-Welded Structure 
@ Built-in Tilting Device 
@ Fully Adjustable Bellows 









Above Items Are 
Available Now on 
Proper Priority for: 


Developed to meet today’s needs 
in training centers and schools. 
Cooler-operating . . . for long 
Shows 


standard 314,” x 4” stereopticon 


- bee rojection distances. 
Educational Institutions dine 


~—irey age Teter lides. H ful b ‘et 
Maritime Bases—Lend- vee . a a 
high speed motor. Three ground 
and polished lens furnished. 30” 


long overall. Stands firmly .. . 


Lease—W ar Industries— 
Government Agencies— 
Medical Profession, etc. 





yet is conveniently portable. 


When writing, please address DEPT. C 


GoldE MANUFACTURING co. 


1220 WEST MADISON STREET «© CHICAGO 7 U A 
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Never Fail 
in the Pinches 


In these times users of Holmes machines doubly 
appreciate the careful assembly and durable 
qualities of projectors that are always ready 
for service, requiring minimum attention and 
maintenance to keep them in excellent oper- 
ating condition. 


As soon as conditions permit, Holmes will again 
turn out for schools and civilians the same high 
type of projectors that have had such wide 
acceptance in the past. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Monufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1813 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 














April Release ! 


“AIR CREW" 


16MM Sound—2 Reels 
Step by step, you’re 
taken behind the scenes 
of the great United 
States Naval Air Train- 
ing station at Jack- 
sonville, Florida, and 
watch the “Boots” be- 
come men with 
“Stripes.”” You'll see 
how Uncle Sam trains his flyers—how they sweat and study 
to make the grade. And you'll be thrilled when they grad- 
uate for here are men specially trained in flying technique 
You'll feel proud knowing our pilots and their crews are 
the world’s best trained when they meet the enemy. 


“AIR CREW" is the 5th in the 


THIS IS AMERICA 
Series produced by R.K.O. 


A NEW RELEASE EACH MONTH 

















16mm prints of all issues in PREVIOUS ISSUES 
THIS IS AMERICA available for | No.1, Private Smith 


| Rental or Lease to Schools, Social No. 2, Women at Arms 
and Educational Institutions. Write | No. 3, Army Chaplain 
for descriptive folder and prices. No. 4, Boomtown, D.C. 











Exclusive 14MM Distributors 


PICTORIAL FILMS, Inc. 


R.K.O. Bidg., Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 
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The Educational Screen 


Neus an 


Eastman Classroom Films to University of Chicago 

* President Robert M. Hutchins announced on April 
12th that the University of Chicago has accepted a gift 
of the Eastman Classroom Films, with its vast library 
of silent educational movies, from the Eastman Kodak 
Company. The acquisition comprises some 300 reels of 
film for exclusive classroom use and represents an in 
vestment of more than a million dollars. The ney 
library will be combined with the 200-reel sound filn 
collection of Eerpi Classroom Films, recently acquired 
by the University. Like the Erpi set, the Eastman films 
will be distributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., subsidiary of Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc 

In announcing the latest gift, Mr. Hutchins stated 
“Britannica Films is now in such a commanding posi 
tion in the field as to have a clear responsibility for the 
continued development and expansion of this lnportant 
educational tool.” Wm. B. Benton, chairman of the 
Board of Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. and vice-presi 
dent of the University of Chicago said: “With Erpi 
Classroom Films and now the Eastman films, Encyclo 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., is the distributor of th 
only library of films designed for classroom use. The 
University now is in an ideal position to take leadership 
in the entire area of visual education.” Mr. Bentor 
added that plans are being made for expanding facilities 
and that Stephen M. Corey, professor of education 
psychology at the University, is on leave for full time 
work on production plans. 

Commission Formed to Study 
Educational Film Needs 

Dr. George F. Zook, president of the .\mericat 
Council on Education, has announced the formation 
of a Commission on Motion Pictures in Education, 
consisting of six educators, whose duty it will be to 
make a survey of the uses of film in schools and col- 
leges and to plan for the production of films in fields 
of study where new educational films are needed. 
Particular attention will be given at first to a series 
of films related to post-war reconstruction. 

This project is being financed by a substantial grant 
from eight major Hollywood producers, namely, Co- 
lumbia, M-G-M, Paramount, RKO, 20th Century- 
Fox, United Artists, Universal and Warner Brothers 
Members of the Commission are: Mark A. May, 
director of the Institute of Human Relations, Yale 
University, chairman; George S. Counts, director of 
the division of foundations of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Edmund FE. Day, prest- 
dent of Cornell University ; Willard E. Givens, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Education Association; 
Monsignor George Johnson, general secretary of the 
National Catholic Education Association; and Dr. 
George F. Zook. 

A preliminary survey on the needs for new motion 
picture material, and other studies in the evaluation 
of existing educational films, have been made by the 
American Council on Education. These studies, Dr. 
Zook declared, indicate great need for new films, pat- 
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ticularly at the elementary school level and at all levels 
in English, history, guidance and vocational areas 
The Commission plans to set up a national board 
of advisory consultants, composed of specialists in the 
various teaching and film fields. An office and_ staff 


will be established for the carrving out of this study 


New WPB Priority Regulations on 
Photographic Equipment 


The March issue of NAVED News carries a report 
on Priority Interpretations, by Richard F. O'Neil, 
Visual Education Service, Inc., which sets forth some 
of the most important changes in the latest amendment 
to L-267. 

According to the new Kegulation, restrictions are 
removed on delivery from manufacturer of any item 
of photographic equipment of $10.00 or less (including 
Federal Tax), and on delivery or repair or replace 
ment parts. 

Manufacturers may deliver photographic equipment 
and accessories: (1) To fill a nonpreferred order bear 
ing an AA-5 or higher rating; (2) as authorized by 
the nearest Field Office of WPB on 1319 Applica 
tion, 

Nearly all organized commercial business operates 
under CMP Reg. 5 which, within its ceiling of $500, 
authorizes ratings from AA-1 to AA-5 for Main 
tenance, Repair and Operation (MRO). This means 
that all established business may obtain any item of 
photo equipment (except prohibited box cameras and 
8mm items) priced above $10 and below $500, on 
their MRO ratings, without filing a 1319 application 

Nearly all Institutions—Governmental, Educational 
and Religious, Hospitals, Welfare Organizations, and 
other nonprofit associations—operate under CMP Reg. 
5A, which still has a $100 ceiling, and also authorizes 
MRO ratings from AA-1 to AA-5. Such Institutions, 
however, must still apply on the new 1319 forms for 
all items priced above $100, such form to be mailed 
to the nearest Field Office of WPB. 


Rare Pictures Telecast 

New York's estimated television audience of 40,000 
had a photographic peek at modes and manners of the 
past when some rare photographs were telecast for the 
first time February 9 at Station W2XWYV, New York, 
during the Storm Agency Show, a weekly television 
performance. Dr. Otto Bettmann exhibited and com 
mented upon the slides, which represented some of the 
choicest photos in his vast collection. Dr. Bettmann 
has achieved considerable prominence since 1936 when 
he entered this country from Germany laden with the 
world’s largest collection of photographs depicting th 
progress of civilization. He had amassed his array of 
pictures, totaling about 10,000, while head of the Rare 
Book Department of the Berlin State Art Library, The 
collection is so thoroughly indexed by Dr. Bettmann 
that a picture on any subject can be located quickly 
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EDUCATION 
ENTERTAINMENT 








... the Visual Way is the Best Way 


WHETHER it's world affairs or home 

affairs . . . the war front or the political front 

. . the thrills of your favorite sport in or out 

of season .. . travel in America or the four 

corners of the earth . . . or Hollywood's greatest 

stars in their greatest pictures . . . the motion 
picture is the great medium of expression! 


Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, 


musical and comedy successes pronounced by 


leading motion picture critics as 


“Pictures You Must Not Miss’’ 


ABBOTT & COSTELLO 


... the comedy team voted 
America's number one funny 
men in 

WHO DONE IT 

IT AINT HAY 


HIT THE ICE 
& 
DONALD O’CONNOR 


the people's own young fa- 
vorite in 
MISTER BIG 
IT COMES UP LOVE 
TOP MAN 
CHIP OFF THE 


OLD BLOCK 
2 


DEANNA DURBIN 
- great singing star in 


THE AMAZING 
MRS. HOLLIDAY 


HERS TO HOLD 
HIS BUTLER'S SISTER 
e 


WHEN JOHNNY COMES 
MARCHING HOME 


with Allan Jones, Phil 
Spitalny and His Al- 
Girl Orchestra 


e 


GET HEP TO LOVE with lovely little GLORIA JEAN 


And These Great Pictures Now Showing 
at Your Favorite Theatres 


GUNG HO 


the Story of Carlson's Marine Raiders on Makin Island 


ALI BABA & THE FORTY THIEVES 


Another Technicolor Fantasy of the Arabian Nights 


FLESH AND FANTASY 


Adventure in the Supernatural with an All-Star Cast 


PHANTOM LADY 


Based on the book that amazed millions; starring Franchot 
Tone. Ella Raines and Alan Curtis 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center 


New York, N. Y. 


CIRCLE 7-7100 
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Curvient <Film Neus 


® Castite Fits, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City, have prepared the fol- 
lowing two companion reels picturing re 
cent sensational action in the battle of 


the 
Salute to the Navy—a 
ute to America’s navy and to the men who 


Pacific : 

stirring trib 
are fighting the war on, under and abov: 
the Seas. This film records the 
incredibly swift growth of the world’s 
greatest navy, its traditions, training and 


Seven 


gallantry, and reveals its power in thrill 
ing battle scenes taken from the deck of 


a carrier during a raid in the Marshalls 


Yanks Invade Marshall Islands—an 
exciting, tense combat picture filmed 
under fire by daring marine, army and 


navy cameramen from land, sea and sky. 
Heavy naval bombardment of Jap strong 
holds and sweeping onslaughts of assault 
craft result in another mid-Pacifi 
can victory at Kwajalein and Roi 


\meri 


@ Bett & Hower Company, 1801 Larch- 


ment Ave., Chicago, have acquired for 
their Filmosound Library the theatrical 
features : 

Pot o’ Gold—S reels of light-hearted 
nonsense intermingled with hit tunes 


Happy-go-lucky nephew of a rich manu- 


facturer of health foods finds romance 


the 


In 


and adventure on the air waves 





cast are James Stewart, Paulette God 
dard, Horace Heidt and Charles Win 
ninger. 


Who Done It? (Universal produ 
tion)—a travesty on 
dramas with Abbott 


amateur detectives. 


murder-mystery 


and ( ostello as 
Three Centuries of Massachusetts— 
a notable historical film, produced by 


Harvard University and narrated by 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, has beet 
sold to the Bell & Howell Filmosound 
Library The film is at present eight 
reels in length, and will be cut dow: 
and re-edited by the new owners 


Meanwhile the original eight-reel ver 
sion continues to be available through 
the same source 


@ Picrortat Firms, In RKO Build 


ing, New York City, makes available this 


month 16mm sound prints of the fifth 
subject in the RKO series, This /s 
{mverica, which they are distributing 


Title of the 
Air 


April issue is 


Crew the story, 





ot a raw recruit 


transformation 


proudly receives his 
Che 


a behind-the-scenes picture of 


into a flyer who 
film pre 
the 
stiff treining and studying at 
the U. S. Naval Air Training Station in 
Jacksonville, Florida, where our pilots 
the 


Wings on graduation day 
sents 


program 


and crews receive best tr 


the world 


e Post 


Pictures Corporation, 723 Sev 


enth Ave., New York City, announces 
the availability of another Hal Roach 
feature picture on 16mm sound, namely 


Topper Returns, which follows the 
further adventures of Topper, the amateur 


detective who turns strange happenings 
into outbursts of gaiety Featured aré 
Roland Young, Joan Blondell, Carok 
Landis, Dennis O’ Keefe, Billie Burke, and 
Eddie (Rochester ) Ande rson 

The sixth edition ot the Post Pictures 
catalogue is available on request by writ 
ing to that company 
@ British INFORMATION Services, 30 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York, report 
many new 16mm _ sound subjects o1 
Britain at War, including 

Letter from Ireland (22 min a fils 


letter describing the training, living con 
ditions and recreations of American 
soldiers in Northern Ireland 
Cameramen at War (15 min show 
ing them in action and some of the famous 


scenes they have shot right in the fore 
tront ot the battle, armed only witl 
Cameras. 

Up Periscope (21 min 1 tense 
story of a British submarine on patrol 
in the North Sea. 


\fter successfully at 
tacking an enemy ship, it dives and awaits 
the counter-attack 


dramatized 


Tank Patrol (37 min) 
incident in the desert concerning a 
stranded tank crew. How they elude 


the enemy and rejoin the British 


(l6mm 


Come Again 


Val das 


The Educational 


wrought in 


British w 


ays 


Screen 


ing, as seen by three returning emigrants 
Nations Within a Nation (16 mi) 
ow the exiles of nine European natior 
vhich now have recognized Governments 
in London, carry on their ow: tional 
ife and institutions 
@ Water O. Guttonn, Inc., 25 Wi 
45th St.. New York City, announce t 
release in l6mm sound of a feature pro 
duction exposing Japanese treachery and 
contempt for western civilizatior Che 
film, acclaimed by many critics as 
of the ten best.” is titled 
Hara Kiri—starring Charl Boyt 
Merle Oberon and John Loder Che plot 


Conce}4?nri 


the fanatical devotion 
for the ancient 

matt how barbari 
ot the most spectacular 
filmed Che picture ts 
and long term lease 





Gutlohn 


sound shor 


s a ruthless, 


one-reel 


new 


educational 


traditions of 


films 


inhuman 


ot the 


Pictured 


naval battles ever 


ivailabl 


add 
librat \ 


t subjects are 


Fundamentals of Boxing 


demonstration 


and 
| 


XING 


detensive, 


of 
by ( 


evel 


instructor, and 


arl 


y move, 
Siehe 


his 


lapane St 


| ipanes 


Nippon 


i! 


| 


1 } 
Te) 


var-lord and his downfall, and 1 


r 


1 
i¢ 


ty 


t 


son 


ryt 


orensi 


rt 


The Eight Parts of a Busine 


ter 


why 


in business, 


and | 
i letter 
] ry! 

aqaisplay 


very 


y « y 


Snow neg 


retters 


MUSINESS 


s and 


he mw 
are 
the 
forms, 


from heading 


essential 


visualized 


| oe 
\\ 


asCC 


Mush You 


scenery 
nights 


vividly 


I 


With) af 


hr 


+ 


+ 


shaking 


IER 
Randolph St... 
1 in 16mn 
Ht 


lventure, 
subject ¢ 
the Al: 
o Amiakch: 

active voleat 
Phe 


destruction 


the 
ough 


ik, 


crater 


] 


on th , th 
ii ile i¢ Ul 


' 

| 

and blooming 
| 


adepu ted 


arrangements 


iskar 


é Xplosion 


mail is 


standardized a 
differe 
the v: 


betw 


nce 


ir1iou 


ve 


stud nts 


ss Let- 


allt 


+ 


eer 


to signature 


oT 


element of 


Hupearp Epucation 


Chicag: 


1 
} 


sound, t ¢ Tea 


Malemutes 
ihbard’s he Tt yk 


1 
Cc oF the 


humor and 


+} 


overs the 


the 


vildert 


] rail ] 
aescribe 


is filmed in 


immediately 


summer 


+ 


n 


ay 


\ 
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Bou: PRINCETON 
ton, New Jersey, 1s booking 16mn 
orints in full natural color of one of its 


latest releases titled 


Empire on Parade—a forty-minut 
flm document of the immense resources 
of the Northwestern area of this country 
served by the Great Northern Railway 
1 vast section of the nation which is now 


supplying many of the essentials o 


Evectric & MAN 


Pittsburel 


zB WeESTINGHOUSI 
rcRING Co., 306 Fourth Ave 
Pennsylvania, traces the 23-year hist 
i broadcasting in its new film 

On the Air—The Story of Radio 
Broadcasting (28 min save dead 
35mm sound. Scenes in the swift rise « 
the radio industry are re-enacted. De 


picting the detailed operations of a typi 


‘al broadcasting day, the film covers 
writing, scripting, rehearsal, timing, pro 
duction and presentatior i broadcast 
Next the technical side of dceasting 
is shown. The picture predicts a rapid 
growth in the process of radio-photo 
transmission, and in the use of televisiot 


and shortwave broadcasting 
The film is distributed free to schools 
churches and associations by the West 


inghouse School Service department 


@ Orricirat. Firms, 625 Madison Ave 
New York, have issued their latest 


“Sportbeam,” covering 


Big League Baseball—in which the 


big league players, and the specialized 
plays that have made them famous, pass 
in review in an entertaining and instruc 


tive manne! Batting, pitching, running, 


bunting, sliding, home-run and all the 
tricks of the diamond are demonstrated 
The film is available in 8mm silent, and 


in l6mm silent and sound 





®@ Generar Evectric Company, throu 

its Photolamp Division at Nela Park 
Cleveland, Ohio, has produced an educa 
tional movie featuring the technical as 
pects of flash photography The 3-ree 
tlm—available in 16mm and 35mm—1is 
intended for immediate use by phot 
graphic schools of all branches of the 
military services. It is also designed to 


ducate professional and amateur photog 
raphers on ho \ better flas] pictures ma 


' , 
e taken 


Slow mMmotw1 equences permit the 
human eve to follow the swift action of 
various camera shutters, of the perform 
ance Of popular tlash bulbs, and of high 
precision timings. This has b chin 
through adroit uss rf xtreme 
speed motion picture photography | 
film features the operation and char 
acteristics ot between the-let ind roca 
plane shutters, various midget flash bulbs, 
and the relative rie ts of md erie 
tors all vith relation t 1¢ another 
Detail action is shown through animati 


1 1 


Prints of the film are handled by G.] 
Lamp Departm nt’s district offices where 
arrangements may be made for showing 
the picture locally 
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—tmong thee Producers 


Hinois. It will be furnished’ tree 


Paul Thornton Named Director of 


| 
RCA Educational Department to those in charge of the visual in 
struction departments or courses, and 


\ppointment of P Thornton as « to others who are using the binders 
t he Educat il Department regularly. 
RCA Victor Divisi has been at he slidefilm presents the few com- 
Robert Shannon, genera mon tools required for using this 
the D \t the sam sunple and safe binder—scissors, 
tin Mr. Shanno ed that th brushes, water container, blotter and 
itional Departs activities ar soft cloth. Next is shown the proper 
a part of the company’s Advertising steps in removing Kodachromes trom 
Servi Department, under the super their mounts for binding, followed by 
vis the \ x Director instructions for the proper cutting 
Char B. Brow apart of double-frame prints for bind- 
partment M Thornt ing. The next sequence follows each 
{ Ca Camae step of the process of binding, to 
\ s establi 911 as a service chieve the desired protection of the 
ie eachers 2 film from dust and moisture. The 
’ trat ‘ ection 2 ime procedure is followed for either 
t +f iphs. radios double or single-frame slide mounting 
te ic t and oth n the regular binder, except for the 
’ nent i oy isieen seathale addition of the single-frame mask. This 
rs hee temnetant wiartinns seek is also the procedure used to bind 
ee ee er gers films of bantam size in the = special 
‘a ee NE ET TS bantam binders. 
aad Further information concerning the 
7 ' = CA i, new slidefilm and the S. V. E. bind- 
rs will be furnished upon request 
t i ) irtment ti) } 1 S¢ \ 
a patie - sony _ : C. C. Cooley Becomes 
ent ole tite ial clean Da-Lite Screen Vice-President 
Midwest a t He als Mr. J. C. Heck, President of Da-Lite 
5 some un ipervisory post Screen Company, Inc., Chicago, an- 
vit e State Di Educati nounces the election of Mr. Chester C 
isiana. He [his Bid. de Cooley as Vice President in charge of 
aia m Kansas State Teachers Co sales and advertising. 
ege, Emporia, Ka 1928, and his Mr. Cooley has been with the Da-Lite 
asters degree from Not estera U1 Screen Company for 18 years. He has 
rsity in 1936 had broad experience in both the pro- 


duction and sales departments and 1s 
familiar not only with his 


S.V.E. Slidefilm on Slide Binding 


\ new 33 Iran idefilm on the 


thoroughly 
company’s products, but also with the 
Mr. Cooley 


proper techniques for using the S. \ needs of Da-Lite customers. 


I Sl Binder ha een announced is also Vice President of The Photo- 
by the Society for ual Educatior graphic Manufacturers and Distributors 
100 Fast Ohi Street Chicago \ssociation 


Recruiting Films “Get Their Man” in Canadian Wilds 
News of what ening in the War The run consists of a Victor 16mm 
\nimatophone and Speaker, its own 100 





ic 4 é x 
¢ uught t ections of tl vatt generator power unit and a library 
North Woods and t ti gions by ot films. 
i t iv< re Vict 
61 d mot 
nit of the Ca 
i National F1l 
B (Operated i 
4 ted bv tl 
the Ca 
' \rme For 
it 
t i 
ee “a 
nglis d track 
lepend n the la 
1 thei 1ud 


Mobile Victor Sound Motion Picture Unit. 
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Wartime Uses of 
Filmosounds 


Thirty-two Royal 
Canadian Air Force 
stations in Canada each 
have a band—without 
the benefit of bands- 
men and instruments! 
Soon, by means of mo- 
tion picture film, all air 
force stations across 
Canada will have this 
same type of mechan- 
ized band music, played 
by the outstanding 
hand of the RCAF for 
as long as forty-five 
continuous minutes. 
This is a further illus- 
tration of another wartime use of motion 
picture film—the broadcast of martial 
music on a Bell & Howell Filmosound for 
the entire regiment. 

The Filmosound unit is demountable. 
and can be used to project motion pt 
tures with sound accompaniment in bar 
racks, doubles as a public address system. 
and js an over-all unit with entertainment 


Filmosound V Available 
for Essential Purposes 


The Filmosound V, l6mm_ svound-on 
film motion picture projector, is available 
at this time on priority for essential 
purposes according to prevailing govern- 
ment directives. This compact, sturdy, 
precision-built, easy-to-operate product of 
Bell & Howell engineering achievement 
is being used to project the sound movies 
that entertain and instruct our soldiers of 
today and educate our citizens of to- 
morrow. Until priority regulations are 
lifted, the limited supply of those Filmo 
sounds must be restricted to sale to the 
armed forces, hospitals, and schools. 

The latest edition of the Filmo- 
sound sales folder is available upon re 
quest from Bell & Howell Company, 1801 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 13, and de 
scribes the features of the new B&H 
Filmosound VY, 


New Keystone Physics Units 

A completely revised and enlarged 
Physics manual has been prepared by 
Harry N. Wheaton for the Keystone 
View Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
to accompany their new series of physics 
slides. This manual emphasizes two 
fundamental courses urged by the War 
Department for particular attention in 
high schools—“The Fundamentals of Ma 
chines” and “The Fundamentals of Elec 
tricity.” Both of these courses were 
worked out by the author in accordance 
with the outline proposed by the War 
Department. The manual also covers two 
other subjects, “The Fundamentals of 
Sound,” and “The Fundamentals of 
Light.” 

The manual and series of slides have 
been carefully prepared and will be of 
permanent usefulness to schools, regard- 
less of war needs. The manual alone sells 
for $1.00. It is furnished without charge 
when five or more units from the slide 
series are purchased. 





Broadcasting with B & H 16mm sound equipment. 


and educational utilization. The current 
news is broadcast to the entire forces: 
the officer in charge can deliver his orders 
by means of the Filmosound public ad 
dress systems; and route marches, cere 

monial parades, drill ground training, and 
lectures now reach the boys in the RCAF 


via motion picture equipment. 


Radiant Screen Plan for Post-War 
Placement of Service Men 


Unusual enthusiasm from both service 
men and industry has greeted the in 
auguration of a soundly conceived post 
war plan for assuring proper placement 
for men and women in the visual equip- 
ment and photographic field after they 
leave the U. S. armed forces. Developed 
by the Radiant Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago manufacturer of screens, this 
program is now .in full swing and is 
bringing some surprising results. The 
specific object of the Radiant plan is to 
obtain the registration of all men and 
women who are engaged in visual train- 
ing, film production and film distribution, 
or who had visual equipment experience 
before entering the armed forces so that 
those who wish to continue in this field 
after the war can be located. 


Special registration cards for this pur- 
pose have been prepared by the Radiant 
Manufacturing Company and distributed 
at points where all types of training and 
entertainment films are stored and pro- 
jected, and where equipment is serviced. 
These cards list the previous experience 
and background of each registrant, as well 
as the specific fields in which post-war 
interest is indicated. 

These fields include the production and 
distribution of films and the sales, servic- 
ing, manufacturing, retail and wholesale 
distribution of projection equipment. Reg 
istration cards are beginning to pour in 
to Radiant headquarters. When the files 
are completed, the lists of these regis 
trants will be sent to manufacturers, dis 
tributors and retailers in the visual train 
ing industry. Naturally, service men and 
women have indicated their sincere appre- 
ciation of this opportunity to prepare for 
their post-war future. Numerous ex- 
pressions of approval have been received 
from commanding officers and executive 


personnel 


The Educational Screen 


DeVry Honored 


DeVry Corporation, 11] 
\ve., pioneer manufacturers of 
equipment as be 


picture sound 


awarded the signal honor 
a second white star for its ARMY 


NAVY E_ Flag—denoting 


production excellence for 1 


tort on the part of its personne 

In the letter of notificatic ( ( 
Bloch, Admiral USN (Ret Cha 
man Navy Board for Product 


\ _— * + 
\wards, advised President William ( 


DeVry that the additional whit 
which the renewal of the. “'] award 
adds to their Army-Navy I flags 
‘Is the symbol of appreciation fror 
our Armed Forces for your continued 
untiring effort and support so neces 
sary for victory 

DeVry is the only conce! 1 the 


(United States to be thus honored 
the manufacture of motion picture 
sound equipment and secret electroni 
training devices incorporating motioi 
picture projection principles develope: 
by DeVry’s founder, the late Dr. Her 


man A. DeVry. 


Bibliography Available 


\ Bibliography covering the subject 
ot “The Use of Motion Picture 
Education during the Past Twenty 
Years” has just been completed by 
Charles R. Crakes, Visual Educa 
tional Consultant for the DeVrv Cor 
poration. 

Titles of twenty-five books, articles 
film directories, and periodicals offe: 
a basic reference list for the study of 
administration and_ utilization prac 
tices in the field of audio-visual aids 
Copies can be obtained without cost 
from the DeVry Corporation, 1111 Ar 
mitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


New Eastman Aerial Camera 


1 


\n aerial camera that will photograp! 
from a height of 40,000 feet upwards, is 
now being produced by Eastman Kodal 
Company for Army use To test the 
operation of the camera at temperatures 
to which it will be subjected—irom forty 
tive to seventy degrees below zero Fast 
man workers had to wear Arctic clot! 
ing, such as is used by the Air Fores 


Roshon Moves Headquarters 


The Russell C. 
l6mm sound motion picture distributors 


Roshon Organizatio1 


has moved its headquarters office from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Suite 2200, RKO 
Bldg.. New York City (20) 

In line with its policy of expansion the 
company has also recently opened its s1x 
teenth branch exchange in the Liberty 
Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

The Roshon Organization are exclusive 
distributors of many Walt Disney cat 
toons in 16mm sound and a large number 
of Columbia features. The library also 
includes Westerns and other Hollywood 
features, serials and short subjects 1 
l6mm sound 
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Additional Valuable Literature — 


“1000 AND ONE’’—The Blue Book of Films 


elel8) and ONE” The Blue Book otf Non-Theatrical Films, 
published annually is famous in the field of visual instructiot 
as the standard film reference, indispensable to film users 


The CURRENT, NINETEENTH 
ibes over 5,000 films, classified int 


oft enter 


the educational field 
EDITION lists and des 


176 different subject groups (including large groups 


tainment subjects). A valuable feature is a complete alpha 
betical list of every film title in the directory. Other infor 
mation includes designation of whether a film is available 


6 1, or 35mm, silent or sound, number of reels and source 
5mm, 


distributing the films, with 
Price 75c. 


range of prices charged 


1360 pp. Paper (25c to E. S. Subscribers 
FILM EVALUATION SUPPLEMENTS TO 
“1000 and ONE” under The National Film Evaluation Project 


\ new and unique service to the teaching field. Film Evalua 
tions made by nation-wide oe Committee of over 500 
teachers after actual use of the films with classes 

Each Supplement consists of 50 standard-size library cards 
carrying detailed evaluations of 50 films, based on combined 
scores of 15 or more teachers on each film. Three Supplements 
have appeared to date. Another appears as soon as 50 more 
films attain their quota of 15 or more scores 

I 50 cards in carton, serially. numberes 
1 to 50, 51 to 100, 101 to 150, etc., with full exp 
50 cents (postpaid if cash with order 


Price per Supplement 
lanatio1 .. 


companying, 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL 
By Ellsworth C. Dent 


HANDBOOK (4th Edition) 


Presents in convenient form, practical information for 
those interested in applying visual and audio-visual aids t 
instruction. The six chapters include discussions on “The 


Visual Instruction,” “Types of Visual Aids and 
‘Types of Audio-Visual Aids to Instrt iction,’ 
Aids for Schools,” “Organizing the beers, 
“Source List of Materials and F qui 


2 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price $1.75 


Status of 
Their Use,” 
“Types of Sound 
Visual Ser\ pl ee 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 
By Harry C McKown and Alvin B. Roberts 


which shows the teacher and adminis 
organize, gr utilize audio-visual aids oi 
all types, in all subjects, and at all levels, from kindergarte: 

trough the twelfth grade eMac emphasis is on actual 
seandien and every effort has been made to include specifi 
information and advice which will be most helpful in the 


classroom 384 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $3.00 


\ practical volume 
trator how to select, 


PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 


Presents 1n unusually interesting form tl results of the 
extended investigations on the teaching values of the lanter: 


156 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $1.0C 


slide and stereograph. 
(67c to E. S. subscribers) 


AN ALTERNATIVE FOR REVOLUTION AND WAR 
By Albert E. Osborne. 


\ stimulating, wide-range view of the higher potentialities 
in promoting world harmony by a “more 
manity-centered education.” A pertinent reply to H. G. 

II's dictum tl “future is a race between education 


1tastrophe 124 pp. Cloth. Price $1.25. 


isulal instruction 


at tne 


EVALUATION OF STILL PICTURES FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL USE. By Lelia Trolinger 


\ full presentation of the latest piece of research on de- 
mination of ner ea values of pictures. Development of 
e Score Card and elaborate experiment in use of same. Full 
umentation, tabulation of results, and appendices. The 


itest, most complete and scholarly investigation of a problem 
the visual teaching field that has long needed such a 
itio1 {8 pp. P aper. Illus. Price 50c. 


PRODUCING SCHOOL MOVIES 
By Eleanor Child and Hardy R. Finch 


Based on first-hand experiences of the authors and those 
f many other teachers and movie enthusiasts, Chapters are 
Organization (of a Club); Choosing the Idea; The Scenario; 
Buying Equipment; Using the Equipment; Filming the Pic- 
ture; Advanced Techniques; Final Preparation and Showing. 
welcome book to those who want movie-making explained 


simple terms 151 pp. Paper. Illus. Price $1.50. 


SELECTED FILMS FOR AMERICAN HISTORY 
AND PROBLEMS. By William H. Hartley 


Part I 
ng films 


gives directions for obtaining, evaluating and utiliz- 
Part II comprises a fully annotated catalog of the 

nost useful films for illustrating various aspects of American 

Civilization Title of film, length, whether sound or silent, 

production date, producer, sale and rental price and grade 

level suitability, are given. Also synopsis of film content. 

Suggestions are offered concerning most effective application 
the film to the teaching situation. 


275 pp. Cloth. Price $2.25. 


THE USE OF VISUAL AIDS IN TEACHING 
By Ella Callista Clark, Ph. D. 


Brief, clear, concise, authoritative. An attractively printed 
nanual of procedure for all visual aids in teaching, with 
stimulating suggestions for the inexperienced teachers as 
veteran 


11 1 
veli as for the 


24 pp. Paper. Illus. Price 25c. 
HOW TO MAKE HAND-MADE LANTERN SLIDES 


By G. E. Hamilton 24 pp. Paper. Price 10c. 
THE STEREOGRAPH and LANTERN SLIDE 
IN EDUCATION. By G. E. Hamilton. 


discussion yet published. 


47 pp. Paper. Price 15c. 


most comprehensive 


TO ORDER. Check Material Desired and Fill in Blank Below 





To sub- 

scribers 

Price of E. S 

“1000 and One”’ Film Directory $ .75 01 $ .26D 

Film Evaluation Supplement 

No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 1.50 (2 1.50 [ 
The Audio-Visual Handbook 1.75 f 75 £ 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instructior 3.00 [ 5.00 [ 

Picture Values in Education 1.00 67 1 

An Alternative for Revolution and War 1.25 [ 257] 

Evaluation of Still Pictures 50 0 50 O 
Producing School Movies 1.50) 0 T 

Selected Films for American History 2.25 2.2517) 

Use of Visual Aids in Teaching 250 250 
Stereograph and Lantern Slide in Education .15[ 15 


How to Make Handmade Lantern Slides 


Subscription to THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
is 1 year, $2.00 2 years, $3.00 0 
Foreign 1 year, $3.00 0 2 vears, $5.00 0 
Canada 1 year, $2.50 0 2 years, $4.00 0 

Educational Screen 

64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
ive indicated items desired and enclose check for $...... 

fo): ll a ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ae ee ee ae ee ae cy eg eS 

3 0 og ee ee ee yr ee 

( State 
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HERE THEY ARE 





The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 
Bailey Film Service (3) 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood, Calif. 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 


1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 179) 
Bray Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave.. New York, N. Y 
Castle Films (2, 5) 
RCA Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 149) 
Central Education Association (1) 
23 S. Washington St., 
Green Bay, Wis. 

College Film Center G, 5) 
84 E. Randolph St., Chicago, III 
Community Movies (3) 
1426 W. Washington St 

Charleston 2, W. Va 


Creative Educational Society (1) 
4th Fl., Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 

DeVry School Films (3) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 146) 
Eastman Kodak Stores. Inc. (3) 

Eastman Classroom Films 
356 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1841 Broadway, New York 23 (2, 5) 
(See advertisement on page 171) 
Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland, Or: 
(See advertisement on page 175) 
Fryan Film Service (3) 
2nd Floor, Film Building 


Cleveland, Ohio 


General Films, Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St. W. Toronto 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
25 W. 45th St.. New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 180) 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (2, 5) 
618-20 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3. 6) 

28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, II. 

(See advertisement on page 173) 
Institutional Cinema Service (3) 
1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
625 Madison, New York, N. Y. (2,5) 


Mogull’s Inc. (3) 
68 W. 48th St.. New York 19 

National Film Service (2) 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond. Va. 

Nu-Art Films, Inc. (3, 6) 
145 W. 45th St.. New York 19 

Pictorial Films Inc. (2) 
RKO Bldg., New York City. 

(See advertisement on page 182) 

Post Pictures Corp. (3) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York. N. Y 

The Princeton Film Center (2) 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 


Swank’s Motion Pictures (3) 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo 


(See advertisement on page 176) 


(3, 6) 


Universal Pictures Co., Inc. (2, 5) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 183) 
Visual Education Incorporated (3) 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex. 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. (2) 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, la. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago : 
351 Turk St., San Francisco, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas, Tex 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago. III 
(See advertisement on page 150) 

Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III 
(See advertisement on page 179) 
Central Education Association (1) 

123 S. Washington St.. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Community Movies (3) 
1426 W. Washingt ton St 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 

DeVry Corporation (3, 6) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 146) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 


Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 


General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
156 King St.. W. Toronto 

Holmes Projector Co. (3, 6) 


1813 Orchard St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 182) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Il 
(See advertisement on page 173) 

Mogull’s Inc. (3) 
68 W. 48th St.. New York 19 

Radio Corporation of America (2) 


Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 152 
Ralke Company (2) 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
S. O. S. Cinema Supply pet a 6) 
449 W. 42nd St.. New York  ; 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 
Davenport Iowa 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Education Incorporated (3) 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex. 
Williams Brown and Earle, Inc. (3 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co. Inc. 
2723 N. Crawford Ave., 
Chicago 39, Ill, 
(See advertisement on page 
Mogull’s, Inc. 
68 W. 48th St.. New York 19 


National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Radiant Mfg. Company 
1144 W. Superior St., 
Chicago 22, III. 
(See advertisement on page 145) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $2.00 per issue; additional listings 


under other headings, $1.00 each. 


The Stanley Bowmar Co. 
2929 Broadway, New York 25. N.Y 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDEFILMS 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, lll. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
The Jam Handy Organisation 

2000 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich ( 

See advertisement on page 169) 

The Stanley Bowmar Co. 

2929 Broadway. New York 25, N 
Visual Sciences 

Suffern. New York 
Williams, Brown and Earle. Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 
C. Edward Graves 


P. ©. Box 3/, Arcata, Cait. 
Klein & Goodman _ 

18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc, 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, II] 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
The Stanley Bowmar Co. ; 

2929 Broadway, New York 25, N. Y. 


SLIDES (STANDARD 3" x 4) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St.. Chicago, II! 
(See advertisement on page 7 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 
Radio-Mat Slide Co. Inc. 
222 Oakridge Blvd 
Davtona Beach, Fla. 
(See advertisement on page 172) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N .Y. 
(See advertisement on inside bacl 
DeVry Corporation a 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, 11! 
(See advertisement on page 146) 
General Films Ltd. | ; 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Golde Manufacturing Co. — a 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill 
(See advertisement on page l 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 












(See advertisement on page 148) 
Society for Visual Sitneatinn Inc. : 
100 E. Ohio St., ¢ “hi ago, 

(See advertisement on outside sale cover) ! 
Ralke Company ; f 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 3 

Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 151) 





Williams. Brown and Earle, inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 












REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates 16mm silent. 






(2) indicates 16mm sound. 

(3) indicates 16mm sound and 
silent. 

(4) indicated 35mm silent. 

(5) indicates 35mm sound. 








(6) indicates 35mm sound and 
silent. 























